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AS theſe lectures were delivered 
occaſionally, and not in the order they 
here follow on each other; fo even 
now the whole circuit and aſſociation 
of them is not ſo cloſely compacted 
as it might have been, had ſuch an ar- 
rangement been previoufly defigned, 
Hence the author conceives it not un- 
likely that ſome readers may obſerve 
at leaſt two defects in the work be- 
fore them; one with regard to the 
completeneſs of the whole, and the 
other to the connection of the ſubjects. 
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He preſumes, however, that theſe two 
defictencies do not eſſentially affect 
the undertaking. If every thing what- 
ever that relates to human happineſs, 
or 1s reckoned as pertaining to it, be 
not ſpecifically and expreſsly handled ; 
yet no kind or claſs of theſe matters 
is abſolutely overlooked, And the 
order or ſucceſſion of them may the 


more eaſily be changed by every per- 


ſon, according to his mind, as they 
are all diſtinct aud ſeparate treatiſes, 
He docs not ſo much pretend to have 
a complete jyſtem of the doarine of 
happiacis, as to have diſcuſſed the 
moſt important articles belonging to 
it; and he did his utmoſt to treat his 
ſuljſecs in ſuch a manner as was beſt 

4 to a thinking, and, for the. 
part, an enlightened audience. 
Tizis lat circumſtance will plead in 
his 
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16 
his behalf, whenever ſome paſſages 
may appear more philoſophical and 
abſtracted than uſual. He had the 
happineſs to addreſs himſelf to hearers, 
who, in general, were fully com- 
petent to ſuch diſquiſitions, and could 
turn them to account. The more 
rare this happineſs is, the leſs ex- 
cuſable would he have been, had he 
diſcourſed to them as to children, 
and not alwavs endeavoured to lead 
them to farther advances in know- 
ledge. And there can certainly be 
no harm in it, if the doctrines of re- 
ligion and morality are delivered in 
various ways; and, at times, even to 
as that men, more addited to reflec- 


tion, may be taken and fſatt.fhied with. 


them. Experience, however, has 
taught him, that even people of 
more lender knowledge, and of in- 
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ferior cultivation, learn more from 
ſuch diſcourſes, ſo ſoon as they ceaſe 
to be ſtrange to them, than from 
others, compoſed in a Hebrew-Engliſh 
dialect, and nicely fitted to the ſcho- 
laſtic ſyſtem, on which, moſt com- 
monly, they never beſtow one thought. 
Indeed diſcourſes in general need not 
always operate immediately on the 
{pot, as in the caſe of charitable col- 
lections, but ſhould be calculated to 
produce permanent effects on perſons 
not totally ignorant, and incapable of 
making reflections of their own. Let 
a wan preach to theſe as be will, 
though they ſhould not perhaps take 
in the whole ſcope of the diſcourſe at 
one view, or even do not form to 
themiclves clear conceptions of any 
of its parts that are of conſiderable 
length; yet, here or there, they will 

4 com- 
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comprehend ſome detached matter or 
other, ſome thought that ſtrikes them, 
and will probably recolle& it again as 
occaſions offer; and, if only ſo much 
as this be effected, and that frequently, 
then muſt they be always conſiderable 
gainers by it. 


Should ſeveral of the ſubjects here 
treated of appear to others not cle- 
rical, or not theological and biblical 
enough; in regard to the former, the 
author intreats them to conſider, that 
every clergyman has his own circle 
of hearers, and that theſe hearers have 
their own perſonal exigencies ; and, 
in reſpect to the latter, to weigh in 
their own minds whether any thing 
that relates fo nearly to human per- 
fection and happineſs, can be either 
unthcological or unbiblical. To the 

author 
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author at leaſt, every truth is a reli- 
gious and biblical truth, that has for 
its object the ſubſtantial improvement 
and the laſting happineſs of mankind; 
though it ſhould not, as it were, im- 
mediately relate to God and to the 
future world, and is no where ex- 
preſsly and ſcientifically treated of in 
the Bible, which preſuppoſes many 
things, which but lightly touches 
upon others in few words, and leaves 
the farther developement and applica- 
tion of all to ourſelves, or which even 
delivers the very lame things in a dif- 
terent phraſeology. The force of the 
ſcriptural doctrines by no means lies 
in the words wherein they were an— 
tiently promulgated to the Jews and 
the Heathcns, but in the truth and 
the importance of the doctrines them- 
felves. Thus, as the civilization, the 
language, 


(1 

language, the manners and cuſtoms, the 
mode of thinking and of living, the 
circumference of human knowledge 
and of human exigencies, undergo al- 
teration; ſo alſo may and ſhould, not 
indeed the eſſentials, but the com- 
paſs, the application, and the way of 
delivering the docttines of religion and 
* iſdom be altered and adapted. In 
the article of the Chriſtian paſtoral 
office, which is the laſt in this collec- 
tion, the author has more circumſtan— 
tially explained himſelf upon this 
lubject. 


For the reſt, the greater the 1mport- 
ance ot a right eſtimation of things, 
and the firevger the certainty of the 
fact, that it 1s the foundation of all 
real virtue and piety, and the turcit 
way to happineſs both in the pretent 


and 


TE 
and the future life, ſo much the bet- 
ter grounded is the hope, that, under 


the bleſſing of God, this labour may 
not be without its uſe, 
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WHEREIN 


Tax DIGNITY or MAN 


ON SIS T4 


NMI may be conſidered two different 

ways. In one we find him a very 
limited being; feeble and detective. Lit- 
tle ſuperior, at beſt, to the beaſts of the 
field, in many reſpects he ſeems below 
them: more circumſcribed, more 1umn- 
potent, more unhappy than they. Con- 
ſidered in another light, he diſcovers the 
faireſt diſpoſitions, and the greateſt ca- 
pacities, Look at the effects of his ex- 
ternal force; they indicate a being far 
more elevated than the inanimate or the 
animal creation. He performs actions 
. which 
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which excite and deſerve univerſal admira- 
tion; but the operations and produc- 
tions of his mind, give demonſtrations of 
his affinity with the Father of Spirits, and 
prove him to be, in the higheſt ſenſe « 
the word, the ſon of Gon. 


Conſidered on one fide, human nature 
appears an object of compaſſion. And 
they who thus view it, take all poſſible 
pains to diſmay us by derifion, by repre- 
ſenting our pretenſions to dignity as the 
fancies of a fooliſh pride. On the other 
ſide, man ſeems to merit the greateſt eſteem 
and veneration. And ſuch as regard him 
in this light, exalt him far above all ſur- 
rounding creatures, make him capable of 
every excellence, and fitted for the higheſt 
grandeur. | 


Now, which way ſhall we contemplate 
man? Doubtleſs, we ſhould ſtudy and un- 
derſtand him in both, if we would judge 

2 righcly 
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rightly of the ends for which he was made; 
if we would neither be raſh through prides 
nor diſheartened by conſcious abaſement. 


It ſeems to me, however, as if human 
nature was not frequently enough con- 
fidered on its fair and advantageous fide ; 


though it ſhould oftener be ſo than on the 


other, Limitations, weakneſſes, defects, 
and imperfections, never allow themſelves 
to be forgotten; the ſentiment of them is 
too painful, and too importunate, and their 
baneful influence on dur felicity is too 
multiform and too apparent for us to deny- 
But talents that are not drawn forth, fa- 


culties that are not exerted, abilities that 


are not èxhibited in action, or only operate 
in ſilence and obſcurity, may eafily be over- 
looked, may eafily be neglected. And 
then there is a vaſt difference between theſe 
two fides, both in ſcope and duration. In- 
firmities, weakneſſes, and imperfections, 
which may be often corrected, and which 

B 3 may, 
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may, in part at leaſt, be removed ; which 
belong not ſo effentially to human nature, 
deſerve not therefore ſo much attention, as 
capacities, and faculties, and prerogatives, 
which not only at preſent carry importance 
with them, but go with us into eternity, 
and conſtantly effect greater perfection, 
and more exalted happineſs. Certainly 
then the man that aceuſtoms himſelf to 
confider human nature, rather on this fide 
than the other, will judge more rightiy, 
think far more nobly, act far better and 
more virtuouſly, than he who ſuffers the 
ſentiment of his meanneſs and imperfec- 
tions to be ever before him. Well then; 
we will chuſe the repteſentation that pro- 
miſes us the moſt advantage and the 
greateſt happineſs. 


We will conſider the dignity of man. 
have diſcourſed to you of it before. Oft 
have I encouraged you to the ſentiment and 
the eſtimation of it. But, perhaps, this 

com- 
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comprehenſive term has not always excited 
the cleareſt repreſentations in your mind. 
We will now more diſtinctly diſcriminate 
the principal matters wherein it conſiſts. 


By the dignity of man, we are, in ge- 
neral, to underſtand, whatever is eminently 
great and honourable in his nature, his 
fituation, and his vocatiqn ; all that gives 


him a conſcious value in the fight of God 


and of all rational beings. A dignity 
which is grounded on his intrinſically no- 
ble and generous ſentiments, his privileges 
and his powers, and the peculiar manner 
wherein he diſplays the excellency of his 


intelle& and his power of action. A dig- 


nity which forces from us ſome ſuch ex- 
clamations to the Deity as thoſe of the 


Pſalmiſt : Thou haſt made him little 


lower than the angels, and halt crowned 
him with glory and honour !” 
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Wherein, then, does the dignity of man 
confiſt ; or what gives him the dignity he 
has? And how, and by what means does 
he exhibit his dignity z or what occaſions 
it in him, and what produces it forth ? — 


Theſe are the . queſtions we have 
no to anſwer. 


Underſtanding, freedom, activity, an 
always progreſfive perfection, immortality, 
the regard wherein he ſtands towards Gop, 
and towards his ſon Jeſus, the ſtation he 
fills on the earth, and what he does in re- 
gard to all theſe : this compoſes the dig- 


nity of man; this gives him his principal 
value. 


Man is enobled by underſtanding and 
reaſon. This is the firſt and chief ground 
of his dignity. This exalts him far above 
all the other creatures of the earth. By 
this he is in relationſhip with ſpiritual 
beings; by this he takes his flight to the re- 


gions 
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gions above, and ſoars to the ſeat of Gon. 
He is neither altogether material nor alto- 
gether ſpirit z not, like the beaſts of the 
field, attached to the earth ; not incapa- 
ble, like them, of refiſting the impreſſion 
of external things. He can lift up bis 
eyes on high, and roam in ſpirit above 
terreſtrial and vifible objects: he can in- 
veſtigate himſelf; diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
every thing around him, and ſecern his 
thoughts from that which thinks within 
him, can diſcriminate the preſent from the 
future in the conceptions of his mind: has 
an inward and clear* conſciouſneſs of his 
exiſtence, and his actions; can inquire into 
the cauſes and motives of events, inveſti- 


gate their proportion and affinity to each 


other, examine their connections and con- 
ſequences; and, from what he knows and 
tees, can judge in a thouſand caſes of 
what he knows and fees not. And how 
comprehenſive is his intellect! How far 
does his reaſon venture, and how often 
does it ſucceed in its boldeſt reſearches ! 
Who 


1 — — —— 
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Who can relate the numberleſs images, 
judgments, concluſions, remarks, and ob- 
ſervations which ariſe in the human mind, 
which aſſociate, copcatenate, or interweave 
themſelves during its ſhort ſojourn on this 
terreſtial globe, and ſupply it with matter 
for everlaſting reflections? And what is 
there in the heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, in the ſea, and in all deep places, 
in the viſible or the inviſible world, in the 


region of poſhbilities and action, in the 


obſcurity of the paſt, and in the night of 
the future, what is there that the curioſity 
of the human ſpirit does not ſtrive to poſ- 


ſeſs, that its powers cannot frame, that it 
does not endeavour to Know, to fathom 


and to explain, that it does not long to 
compare or to combine with what it al- 
ready knows? Allow that it frequently 
miſtakes, that it often takes appearances 
for truth, that it diſcovers and knows com- 
paratively but little, that in more than one 


reſpect it is totally ignorant: yet, u ho can 


fail of percciving the value of what at really 
does 
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does know and reach, by its faculties? who 
the ſtill greater value of its inceſſant en- 
deavours after what it knows not yet, and 
cannot reach? Who can deny the dignity 
it receives from hence ? 


Freedom, moral freedom, is another 
characteriſtic of man; another ſource of 
his dignity. While the fun, the moon, 
the ſtars, and all the hoſt of heaven, me- 
chanically execute their unknown laws. 
and roll about in the regions of ſpace; 
while the animals blindly purſue their irre- 
fiſtible impulſes, and are entirely depen- 
dent on impreſſions from without; man is 
not abſolutely ſubjected to thoſe laws, nor 
obliged by theſe inſtiacts. He can con- 
troul, alter or decline theſe laws in a thou- 
ſand diff rent ways, in regard to his affec- 
tions and actions: he can withiiand, or 
totally ſurmount theſe inffncts. He can 
conſider, compare, ſelect, conclude, ex- 
ecute his reſolves, or rclinquiſh and 

change 
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change them for others. He diſtinguiſhes 
truth from error, good from bad, and 
ſemblance from reality ; ſuffers not himſelf 
to be impoſed on by a dazzling outfide, a 
deceitful luſtre, a defireable, or terrific ap- 
pearance : he ſtops not at the preſent mo- 
ment; ſees to the remoteſt conſequences of 
things; and is neither neceſſitated blindly 
to truſt to the informations of his ſenſes, 
nor implicitly to follow his feelings as they 
ariſe. He chuſes and does that which he 
finds to be right and good, and beſt for the 
occaſion 3 he rejects and avoids that which 
he holds to be unjuſt and baſe, or produc- 
tive of harm; and directs himſelf in his 
choice and his conduct, by the ſagacity of 
his intellect, and by the light of his reaſon, 
This ſagacity indeed may often deceive 
him; this light may ſometimes lead him 
wrong. But then the way 1s not ſhut to 
his return, He can diſcover the deceit, be 
aware of his error, repent of his miſtake, 
alter his conduct, and learn by theſe ſad 
experiences, 
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experiences, to act more prudently and 
more ciutiouſly for the future. He thus 
guides, directs, and governs himſelf ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of external 
things. Thus is he neither a rotatory 
being in the ſyſt m of the world, nor the 


flave of his own judgement, nor the ſport 


of outward cauſes and events. Thus he 
does nothing but what he wills, and no- 
thing can compell him to will any thing 
but what he at that time holds for the beſt. 
And what a high privilege does this give 
him over all the inanimate as well as the 
merely ſenſitive but irrational creation! 
What importance, what dignity muſt all 


his concluſions and actions acquire from 


hence, that they are peculiarly his own re- 
ſolutions, his own actions, the principles, 
aims, confiſtency, and connection whereof 
he knows, and can give an account of to 
himſelf and to others! How much more 
valuable muſt one ſingle good action of 4 


man be, than the whole benign influence 
of 
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of the ſun, unconſcious of itſelf and of 
all its effects diffuſed throughout the ſyſ- 
tem. 


Activity, the moſt diverſified, the moſt 
indefatigable activity, is a third charac- 


teriſtic of man, a third ſource of his dig- 


nity. Indeed every thing in natute is in- 
ceſſantly moving; the inanimate as well as 
the living, the animal no leſs than the ra- 
tional world. Every thing has force, and 
all force effects what it can and muſt pro- 
duce. Perfect inactivity, immoveable ſloth, 
compleat death, ſeem to be excluded from 
the creation of Gop. But where ſhall we 


| find greater and more diverſified activity 


than in man? And where activity, with 
conſciouſneſs, with reflection, and deſign, 
but in him? When does the human ſpirit 
ceaſe from thinking? And how rapidly, 
how innumerably do its thoughts ſucceed 


each other! When does it ceaſe from pro- 


ducing revolutions within and without 2 
Hor 
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How much good, how much miſchief, 
how much general advantage, how much 
general harm is often occafioned by a 
thought, a word, a look, a geſture, an 
emotion of man! And how far, how im- 
meaſurably wide is the influence of what 
he docs extended through time and ſpace! 
— How various, how connected, how in- 
tricate, how comprehenſive, how exten- 
five are often his occupations and enter- 
prizes! What does he not produce, effect 
and controul within the ſphere of his ac- 
tion ? What 15 there that exiſts, what hap- 
pens, wherein he does nat concern himſelf 
by a thouſand means, which does not ex- 
erciſe his bodily, or his mental powers ? 
— And what obſtacle, what difficulties 
can effectually Keep him from them, or 
totally quench the ardour of his activity? 
What is more hateful to him than inac- 
tion and death; what more defirable in his 
eyes than diverſified life and difi-minated 
pro luction? Is not this the ſcale hy which 


he 
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he meafures the value of himſelf and others, 
and all external things ?—And a creature 
of fo inceſſant, ſo unwearied an activity, 
with an inward ſentiment of himſelf and 
the faculties which produce that activity, 
muſt be eminently ſuperior to beings of 
ſmaller activity, or beings urconſcious of 
their exiſtence. Does not he acquire 
very confiderable dignity from this alone? 


But, fourthly, a capacity continually 
advancing, and conſtantly acquiring new 
degrees of perfection, diſcovers to us a 
freſh ground of his pre-eminence and 
dignity. The ſun is giorious to behold, 
fair is the moon, fair are the ſtars, beau- 
tiful the vegetables and plants that 
adorn the furface of our earth; each 
of them is good and perfect in its kind: 
but they remain as they are; their figure, 
their beauty, their motion, their operation 
is invariably the ſame. They are abſo— 
jutely that which they are and muſt be. 
No 
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Not fo is man. He is not abſolutely what 
he may and can be. He is confined by no 
ſpace; no time can ſet bounds to his ac- 
tion. One degree of perfection leads him 
on to another: he ſtands not ſo high, but 
he may ſtrive to be higher. His capacities 


develop, his powers increaſe in proportion 


to his application and exertion of them: 
and the circle of his views and operations 
enlarges according to the degree by which 
his capacities unfold, and his powers im- 
prove. When has he learnt ſo much, that 
he ſees nothing farther to learn? When 
does he know and underſtand all that he 
may underſtand and know? When has he 
proceeded ſo far in wiſdom and virtue, that 
he can make no farther progreſs in them? 
When has he performed fo much, and 
acted ſo beneficently about him, that he is 
capable of doing no more, and has no more 
beneficence to perform? And when do 
his aims and endeavours ceaſe? Who, in 
all theſe regards, can ſet bounds to the 

Vol. I. C human 
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human mind, which it may not hope to 
tranſcend by its diſpoſitions and abilities, 
and by the will of its maker ? 


Is he not immortal? Yes; and this is 


the fifth ſource of his dignity. Man is 


deſigned for immortality, He is to con- 
tinue without end, to live for ever, to live 
eternally as a rational, free, and active 
being, as a being continually endeayouring 
at perfection ! Immortality | Everlaſting 
lite! What a prerogative, what a dignity 
is this! All the beauties of nature ſhall 
fade and periſh; the ſun and the orbs of 
heaven ſhall loſe their luſtre; the richeſt 
ſources of light ſhall be exhauſted; tne 
whole viſible world ſhall fink into night: 
but man ſurvives them all, and finds in 
himſelf, in the world of ſpirits, in God the 
father of ſpirits, far more than all the vifi— 
ble world can give. And where then are 
the limits that are to confine him, this im— 
mortal, this ever- acting being? What de- 

gree 
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gree of light, what meaſure of power, what 
rank of felicity ſhall render him incapable 
of walking in a ſtill brighter light, of ob- 
taining ſtill greater powers, of enjoying 
ſtill purer bliſs? No; here no perfect ſtop, 
no fixt and immoveable point of perfection 
can be conceived. No; everlaſting ad- 
vancement and progreſs, everlaſting in.- 
provement in all that is beautiful, good 
and defirable, everlaſting approximation to 
the higheſt, but till unattainable perfec- 
tion: this is the vocation ; this the ſove- 
reign lot of man: this the greateſt, the 
higheſt dignity of created beings ! 


Man is likewiſe, and this adds infinitely 
to his dignity, this ſets him in his perfect 
light, man is the image of the Almighty. 
He is deſcended from him, 1s his offspring, 
and bears the vitible traces of his deriva- 
tion from heaven, and his fellowthip with 
God. His underſtanding is a ray of divine 
intelligence; his power an efflux from that 
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of the deity; his activity ſomething ſimi- 
lar to that of God; his capacity of becom- 
ing conſtantly more perfect, is a capacity 
of approaching nearer to the divine nature 
his immortality is a ſimilitude of the inter- 
minable duration of the Sovereign Being, 
and the means of an everlaſting fellowſhip 
with him, As often as he thinks of truth ; 
as often as he 1s inclined to goodneſs, and 
brings it to effect; as oſten as he perceives, 
admires, and promotes order and harmony; 
as often as he ſpreads love, and joy, and 
happineſs around him: ſo often does he 
think, and will, and perform, and feel, and 
act in a godlike manner; ſo often does he 
purſue the work of his creator, and father; 
fo often does he promote the defigns of 
the Sovereign Being; ſo often does he ob- 
tain a taſte of pure divine felicity; and 
the more he does ſo, the oftener he acts in 
this manner, the greater is his ſimilitude 
with God, the brighter does the image of 
God ſhine in him, the leſs are we able to 

miſtake 
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miſtake his high deſcent, and to overlook 
the dignity of his nature. It is then that 
God viſibly acts, as it were in him and 
through him; by him he gives teſtimony 
of the truth; he inſtructs and reveals him- 


ſelt to mankind by him; by him he main- 


tains the cauſe of virtue; by him he ſpeaks 
comfort to the afflicted; by him he pours 
balm into the wounded heart; by him af- 
fords help and ſupport to the wretched, 
diſtributes bread to the hungry, and 
gives ſtrength to the weak ; his world is 
improved by him; and through him he 
ſpreads life and joy more diffuſively around. 
And to be ſuch an inſtrument in the hand 
of God; to have ſuch a fimilitude with 
him, the moſt perfect, the moſt glorious 
Being ; to approach ſo near to the divinity, 
and, in a manner, to ſtand in his place 


upon the earth; muſt not this confer 


a great, or rather the greateſt dignity on 
man? 
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This circumſtance it is that brings him 
ſo near to the only begotten of the Father, 
to his ſon Jeſus; this it is that connects 
him ſo cloſely, ſo intimately with him 
in whom the Father 1s well pleaſed, whom 
he has conſtituted Lord of all, and 1s the 
higheſt pattern of all human perfection. 
And what a dignity does man acquire from 
his relationſhip to Jeſus, whom he reveres 
as his reſtorer and chief ! To have him, the 
moſt complete image of the Father, the 
beam of divine effulgence, for his relation, 
his biother, his friend, his captain and 
leader, his Lord; to he as ftrictly, as in- 
diftolubly united with him, as the mem- 
bers of the body are united to the head ; 
to be ſo beloved of him as no friend ever 
loved another, or can love him, to be ſo 
unanimous with him, and to carry on the 
ſame deſigns, to work with him as he does 
with the Father; in more than one reſpect 
to repreſent him on the earth among man- 
kind, and to forward the purpoſes he be- 


gan : 
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gan; how much muſt this exalt the dignity | 
of man! What honour, what ſplendor, 
what eminence mult it give him! What 
may not creatures, whom God has ſo highly 
favoured, expect at his hands! What de- 
gree of perfection and bliſs may not be at- 
tainable by them! 


Laſtly, conſider man in his outward 
figure, and his ſtation in the world. Con- 
fider the place he fills upon the earth; 
what he is and does with all its other in- 
habitants ; and in this regard alſo you can- 
not miſtake his dignity. See how man 
ſtands, full of conſciouſneſs, amidit all in- 
ferior creatures ; how exalted and eminen 
he is above them; how all proclaim him 
the ſovereign of the globe and its inhabi- 
tants, the ſubſtitute of its author, and che 
prieit of nature! With what a comprehen- 
five view does he ſurvey, diſtribute, order, 
connect, and apprehend; now darting his 
eye from earth to heaven, and then look- 
C. 4 ing 
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ing down from heaven upon the earth with 
ſentiments of delight; affectionately che- 
riſhing every thing that lives and moves; 
his ſentimental heart expands to the innu- 
merable ſtreams of pleaſure and joy, which 
from all ſides flow to meet bim, till he is 
loſt in the ſweeteſt ſentiments of love and 
adoration! — 


How beautiful, how elevated his mien ! 
How fignificant and expreſſive every fea- 
ture of his face, every poſition, every 
movement of his perſon ! How forcible is 
the language oi his eye! How he diſplays 
his whole ſoul by a glance of it, and with 
an irreſiſtible energy at one time commands 
revereice, at another ſubmiſhon and obe- 
dience, and at another love; now inſpiring 
courage and reſolution, then pleaſure and - 
ſatisfaction in all about him! How often 
does he confound wickedneſs by a look, 
defeat ii ſche nes of injultice, drive ſor- 
row from the breaſt of the mdurner, and 


dart 
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dart life and heavenly joy where darkneſs 
and diſtreſs prevailed. Who can here 


miſtake the elevation and the dignity of 
man! — 


And who can deny, that all things on 
the earth relate to man, that all are ani- 
mated, beautified, and connected as the 
means of human happineſs, and for the 
glory of God? How extenſively do the 
influences and operations of man, either 


mediately or immediately prevail! What 


does he not extort from the very elements 
and the abſcondite powers of nature ! And 
what revolutions and productions does he 
not bring forth ! What deſert does not be- 
come a paradiſe by his preſence and induſ- 
try; and what paradiſe not more para iſaĩ- 
cal when he builds his habitation in it! 
Repreſent to yourſelf the earth without 
mankind, without rational creatures on it, 
and what do you diſcover it to contain ? 
Certainly ſtill many great beauties ; but 


more. 
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more ſavage than gentle, more dreadful 
than delightful beauties; ſtill indeed much 
life, but life without conſciouſneſs, with- 
out reflection, without appropriate enjoy- 
ment, without recollection of the great 
Author of it. No; nature is beautiful, 
enchantingly beautiful; but man adorns it, 
collects all the ſcattered and ſingle beauties 
about him, and ſces and feels, and enjoys 
them, and delighrs in them. Nature is 
fruitful, inexhauſtibly fruitful ; but man 
improves her fertility, guides it, and gives 
it its moſt generally uſeful direction. Na- 
ture is full of life; but man diverſifies, 
elevates, and ennobles this life, and is 
happy in the enjoyment of it. Thus is he 
the lord of this part of the creation; the 
prieſt of nature, from whoſe heart, from 
whole lips the thankſgiving and praiſe of 
all inanimate and all living creatures, aſ- 
cend to heaven; the central poiat in which 
all that ſurround him unite, and all attain 
their completion and perfection, — Would 

you 
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you eſtimate his powerful and benign in- 
fluence on all things; then only compare 
the regions inhabited by man with thoſe 
wherein he has not fixed his abode; com- 
pare the European and Aſiatic luxuriance 
of gardens and fields, with the wilds of 
America. Here nature languiſhes for want 
of cultivation: there plenty and joy meet 
the traveller with ſmiles. Here impene- 
trable foreſts, and vaſt impaſſable marſhes 
cover the earth; its undirected and uſeleſs 
fertility, ſtifles and deſtroys itſelf ; and 
peſtilential vapours obſcure its ſurface : 
there the ſun, unimpeded, diffuſes its light 
and heat; the waters flow in pleaſant 
ſtreams; the noiſome vapours are diſperſ- 
ed; the winds are admitted to refreſh and 
purify the atmoſphere; and the weeds are 
eradicated from among the uſeful plants. 
Where man is not, and does not act, there 
are trackleſs waſtes; there froſt, and chear- 
leſs ſilence, and dreadful death prevail: 
where man appears, where he lives and 

acts, 
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acts, there he makes him paths, there he 
decks the earth with flowers and fruits, 
there the air brings health and ftrength, 
and pleaſant odours with it, there he ani- 
mates and gladdens all, there you hear the 
lowing herds and the expreſſive joyfulneſs 
of man. And how much more beautiful, 
more glorious is nature now; how rich 
and beneficent under the guiding hand, 
and the genial attentions and culture of 
man! All is now the micror of the deity, 
the ſchool of wiſdom, the ſource of plea- 
ſure, the means of exerciſe and perfection, 
the foretaſte of purer joys and higher hap. 
pineſs! How connected now is the viſible 
with the inviſible, the preſent with the fu- 
ture, the terreſtrial world with the world 
of ſpirits, and the creature with the cre- 
ator ! 


And man, who effects and produces all 
this; man, who poſſeſſes ſuch an under- 
ſtanding, ſuch a freedom, ſuch activity, 


2 | _ ſuch 
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ſach capacities for ever tending to perfec- 
tion; a being immortal; a being in the 
fimilitude of God, ſo intimately connected 
with his ſon Jeſus Chriſt; and ſuſtaining 
ſuch a part upon the globe, and filling 
ſuch a character in regard to the other 
creatures; muſt not man poſſeſs great dig- 
nity in the fight of God, a pre-eminent dig- 
nity in his fight, and in that of all rational 
exiſtences ? 


Judge then more juſtly of mankind, 
judge more juſtly of thyſelf, O thou, who 
probably only beholdeſt thyſelf on the fide 
of weakneſs and imperfection, and con- 
ſidereſt not the ſuperiority and the excel- 
lency of thy natuce! Treat mankind, and 


treat thyſelf conformably with truth. De- 


baſe not the human race, under pretence 
of exalting their ſovereign and father, 
God; and when thou ſpeakeſt of his cor- 
ruption and miſery, forget not however 
that he is the work of the Almighty's hand, 
that the ignominy of the creature can ne- 

ver 
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ver redound to the glory of the creator; 
forget not, that dimneſs of fight is not to- 
tal blindneſs, that ſhades give relief to 
light, that great miſuſe of power implies 
great power, that the firſt act of life is not 
the whole of life, that the tottering, feeble 
infant will arrive at manhood, and then 
will accompliſh much ; and that the God, 
who, on the reviſion of all, that he had 
made, pronounced it good, and beheld it 
with delight; will certainiy conduct all 
things to their proper ends, to the ſummit 
of perfection. 


No; confeſs and fecl thy dignity, O 


man! thy faculiics, thy privileges; and 
fecl and confeſs then with a chearful 


and a grateful heart! It is not imagt- 


nation, i is not pride; it is ſentiment 
founded on tiuth Pride will ruin this 
ſentiment or thy dignity, fo long as it pre- 
veats thee from ſeeing, that in every in- 
ſtaut thou art to ule theſe faculties, capa- 

Citics, 
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cities, and prerogatives, to thy own eleva- 
tion, in all thou art and doſt. No; feel, 
and acknowledge the whole value of thy 
reaſonable nature, the whole worth of thy 
ſuperlative powers! Elſe, canſt thou not 
ule them worthily; elſe canſt thou not do 
and enjoy, that which thou mayeſt do and 
enjoy by thy nature, and thy appointment; 
thou canſt not render thy creator the gra- 
titude, nor perform the * to thy fel- 
low-creatures, which thou owelt to him 
and to them. No; thou muſt reverence 
thyſelf, and all men muſt be honourable 
to thee. Each is an important, a neceſſary 
link in the chain of things; each an eſſen— 
tial, indiſpenſable being, on which all 


things operate, and which operates again 


on all; whoſe influence, however narrow 


the ſphere of it may feem, is immenſely 


large, and its activity continuing for ever. 


But let not the knowledge of thy dig- 


nity be a bare repreſentation of thy mind. 


Let 
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Let it animate all thy reflections, enlarge 
and warm thy heart, and difplay itfelf in 
all thy actions. Think juſtly and greatly; 
act freely and generouſly, be conſtantly 
more and more active in juſtice and bene- 
ficence; ſtrive unremittedly after higher 
perfection; live like a creature that is not 
wholly to die, that is to live for ever; en- 
deavour to acquire daily a nearer reſem- 
blance with God, and to approach nearer 
to the model of his ſon Jeſus Chriſt ; ful- 
fill the functions appointed thee on earth, 
there act and rule with wiſdom and loving 
kindneſs, and continually difleminate more 
life and joy and happineſs around thee, So 


wilt thou do honour to mankind, and to 


God their creator and father, and incon- 
trovertibly evince, that God has crowned 
thee with glory and honour, and has only 
made thee lower than the ſpirits of bliſs for 
this period of time, 


ESTIMATE 


ESTIMATE I 


WHAT IS IN 
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T0 THER 


DIGNITY os MAN. 


Thou haſt made him a little lower than the angels, 
and haſt crowned hum with glory and honour, 
Pſalm viii. 6. 
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HE greater man's dignity is, fo 
mueh the more highly is he en- 

gaged to preſerve it uncontaminated, and 
to think and act in conformity to it. The 
greater his dignity, the more does every 
thing thar is in oppoſition to it, that leflens 
or obſcures its ſplendour, debaſe and de- 
grade him. Better, far better would it 
be to fill the loweſt place, than to be ex- 
alted above others, and to diſgrace him- 
ſelf by low ſentiments and ſhameful ac- 
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tions: better, far better, to live in ob- 
ſcurity, and be loſt in the crowd, than 
to be conſpicuous beyond others, and 
to walk in the light, but by error, folly, 
and vice, to betray a greater love for dark- 
nels : better, far better, to have meaner 
faculties and far leſs elevated powers, than 
great powers and exalted faculties, to miſ- 


apply them, or not uſe them at all : better, 


far better, to poſſeſs no prerogatives, than 
to degrade them by unworthy behaviour, 
or by negligence to render them of no 
effect. And may not this be the caſe with 
numbers of mankind, and poſſibly with 
ſome among us? We all enjoy great pri- 
vileges, as men, great abilities and pow- 
ers: we all diſplay a ſuperiority in various 
ways, over the other inhabitants of the 
earth! we all fill a more elevated rank in 
the ſcale of exiſtencies, live and act in a 
higher and a larger ſphere than they: we 
are all endowed with a certain nobility, a 
certain peculiar dignity which exalts us 

far 
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far above eyery thing about us. No one 


that has impartially conſidered the nature 


2nd the deſtination of man, and knows and 


feels himſelf, is able to contradict this 


fact. Reflect upon our laſt inveſtigation 
of this ſubject. Which of us then did not 
perceive the dignity of man, did not ad- 


mire it, did not rejoice in it? But how 


ſeldom is it diſplayed in its perfect purity, 
in all its luſtre! How oft is it veiled, like 
the ſun, with thick and gloomy clouds, 
or obſcured by the impenetrable opacity 
of matter! How often does man forget, 


belie, and debaſe his dignity ! How often 


does he think and act in ſuch a manner as 
if he were not that reaſonable, that free, 
that active, that emulative, that immortal, 
that godlike creature; as if he were not 
the wiſe and beneficent ruler of the earth, 
the pious prieſt of nature; but exactly the 
contrary to all this! and how low muſt it 
fink him in the eyes of all intelligent crea- 
tures, how low in his own, when he compares 
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tions: better, far better, to live in ob- 
ſcurity, and be loſt in the crowd, than 
to be conſpicuous beyond others, and 
to walk in the light, but by error, folly, 
and vice, to betray a greater love for dark- 
neſs: better, far better, to have meaner 
faculties and far leſs elevated powers, than 
great powers and exalted faculties, to miſ- 
apply them, or not uſe them at all : better, 
far better, to poſſeſs no prerogatives, than 
to degrade them by unworthy behaviour, 
or by negligence to render them of no 
effect. And may not this be the caſe with 
numbers of mankind, and poſſibly with 
ſome among us? We all enjoy great pri- 
vileges, as men, great abilities and pow- 
ers: we all diſplay a ſuperiority in various 
ways, over the other inhabitants of the 
earth! we all fill a more elevated rank in 
the ſcale of exiſtencies, live and act in a 
higher and a larger ſphere than they: we 
are all endowed with a certain nobility, a 
certain peculiar dignity which exalts us 

far 
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far above eyery thing about us. No one 


that has impartially conſidered the nature 


2nd the deſtination of man, and knows and 


feels himſelf, is able to contradict this 


fact. Reflect upon our laſt inveſtigation 
of this ſubject. Which of us then did not 
perceive the dignity of - man, did not ad- 


mire it, did not rejoice in it? But how, 


ſeldom is it diſplayed in its perfect purity, 
in all its luſtre! How oft is it veiled, like 
the ſun, with thick and gloomy clouds, 
or obſcured by the impenetrable opacity 
of matter! How often does man forget, 
belie, and debaſe his dignity ! How often 
does he think and act in ſuch a manner as 
it he were not that reaſonable, that free, 
that active, that emulative, that immortal, 
that godlike creature; as if he were not 
the wife and beneficent ruler of the earth, 
the pious prieſt of nature; but exactly the 
contrary to all this! and how low mult it 
fink him in the eyes of all intelligent crea- 
tures, how low in his own, when he compares 
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38 
what he is and does with what he might 
be, and is able to da! would he but 
frequently make theſe compariſons, and 
not decline the ſalutary ſhame and con- 
fuſion it muſt neceffarily produce! My 
preſent defign is to facilitate this method 
to ſuch of you as are fallen from your dig- 
nity, or have much lefſened or obſcured 
it by your ſentiments and your conduct. 


To this end, I ſhall ſhew you what is 
derogatory to the dignity of man, 


Let every one compare his own ſenti- 
ments and his own actions therewith ; 
judge them both with ſtrict impartiality ; 
let him not quickly turn his eyes away 
from thoſe things which degrade and de- 
baſe him, and which he muſt immediately 
feel to degrade and debaſe him, and by 
that means let him rouze himſelf as ſoon 

r poſſible to become what he is not yet, 
and 
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and immediately to ſet about doing what 
he has hitherto left undone ! 


A man acts inconſiſtently with the lofty 
underſtanding and reaſon of his nature; he 
acts againſt his own dignity, debaſes and 
degrades himſelf whenever he does not 
cultivate his underſtanding and his reaſon, 
when he does not uſe them to thoſe pur- 
poſes for which the Creator beſtowed them 
on him; when truth and error, appear- 


ance and reality, are things indifferent to 


him, when he is contented with ſmaller 
or more trifling knowledge and purſuits, 
than ſuch as he might acquire and purſue 
by his abilities, his faculties, his ſitu- 
ation, by the peculiar means and oppor- 
tunities he has or may have to that end. 
Where is then your dignity, O human 
creatures ! How does your nobility appear, 
if you avoid that filence and retirement 


which is ſo favourable, and generally ſo 


iadiſpenſably neceſſary to continued reflec. 
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tion; you who benumb your ſpirit by an 
unceafing round of diſſipation, diſtraction, . 
end tumultuous pleaſure; who ſeldom 
attain to any clear and intimate conſciouſ- 
neſs of yourſelves and your condition; who 


| ſeldom exerciſe yourſelves in conſideration 


or reflection, turn your thoughts conſtantly 
more without than within; exiſt more by 
the opinions and judgements of others, 
than live in that ſelf-ſentiment which is the 
neceſſary concomitant of habitual medita- 
tion? Where is your dig ity, how does 
your nobility appear, you who reſt merely 
in what you ſee. and hear, and fee] who 
ſo ſeldom inquire” into the cauſes and 
grounds, and views of things; and, like 
the beaſts of the field, are occupied in en- 
joying the preſent moments, forgetful of 
the paſt, and loſing ſight of the future? 
Where is your dignity, how does your no- 
bility appear? you, who find it ſo diffi- 
cult to raiſe yourſelves above viſible and 
earthly things, who ſo ſoon feel weary and 

diſguſted 
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diſguſted of any ſerious reflection on God 
and religion, on duty and virtue, on death. 


and immortality, on the vocation and the 
important concerns of man; ta whom ra- 
tional piety, that nobleſt elevation of the 


human mind, is ſo little agreeable and 
pleaſant, and are more delighted with what 


affects and flatters the ſenſes, than with any 
communications with the world of ſpirits, 
and with God, the Father of all ſpirits ? 
Where is your dignity ? how does your 
natural nobility appear ? you, who, with 
the beſt means and opportunities of inveſ- 
tigation and advancement in Enowledge, 


only think and talk in the ſentiments of 


others ; you who allow yourſelves to be 
governed merely by the prejudices of 


education, of appearance, of faſhion, who 


blindly embrace and revere every prevail- 
ing opinion; who are conſtantly whitled 
round in the ſame narrow circle of falſe, 
obſcure, and extremely defective concep- 
tions and notions ; who ſtifle your natural 

| curioſity 
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curioſity; who neither acquire nor ſeek 
any better information; who remain ig- 
norant in regard of ſo many important 
matters, and probably applaud yourſelves 
for your ignorance ; and, therefore, in ge- 
neral take ſo little pains to cultivate your 
underſtanding, and to enlarge and rectify 
your knowledge? Is not this egregiouſly 
to belie your nobleſt privileges, to pervert 
or diſuſe them? 


Would you maintain your dignity, you 
muſt uſe the underſtanding and reaſon 
which God hath granted you, and whereby 
he hath ſo far exalted you above all the 
other inhabitants of the earth ; cultivate 
it with care, let the adorning, the invi- 
gorating, and the elevating of your mind 
be at leaſt as much your earneſt endeavour, 
as the nouriſhment and the embelliſhment 
of your perſon ; exerciſe your reflection on 
all that you ſee and do; conſtantly pre- 
ſerve the clear conſciouſneſs of yourſelf, 

and 
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and avoid every thing which benumbs and 


oppreſſes that ſentiment ; reſt not in the 
ſemblances of things, in their outward ap- 
| pearance, their firſt impreſſions ; ſtrive to 
find out their true qualities, dive into their 
motives, into their aims, and their inten- 
tions, conſider them in their connections 
and conſequences ; direct frequently your 
eyes and your heart on high, raiſe them to 


the firſt, the eternal cauſe of all things, 


keep up your cloſe correſpondence with 
the Father of ſpirits, and thereby perform 
what no other creature on this terreſtrial 


globe can do; let not the ſenſibility of 


your ſpirit be kept down upon the earth ; 
let not ſloth hinder you from inveſtigating 
the truth ; and be faithful in the uſe of 
all the means which providence hath af- 
forded you, to the extenfion of your views, 
and the increaſe of your knowledge. 


Farther, every thing that oppoſes the 
freedom of man, whatever contracts and 
prevents 
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prevents its uſe, militates againſt the dig- 
nity of- man ; diſhonours and.debaſes him, 


| and renders him unworthy of the ſtation he 


fills among the creatures of God. Be ye 
free indeed; maintain by your freedom the 
dignity of man, ye who cannot with ſtand 
any impreſſion, any charm, any ſtrong at- 
tack. of outward things, who do only what 
is agreeable in your eyes and pleaſant, to. 
your heart; ye who never refuſe or reſiſt, 
or cannot refuſe and reſiſt, without conflict 
and violence, what gratifies your palate, 


flatters your ſenſes, or ſatisfies yqur animal 


cupidity,—Be ye free, maintain, by your 
freedom, the dignity of man, ye who 
ſcarcely ever behold with your own eyes, 
act from your own lights, who have ſcarce 
any ſettled principles, and follow no fixed 
rule in your conduct; you who are blindly 
ſwayed by the prevalency of cuſtom, the 
tyranny of faſhion, and the force of ex- 
ample ; are conſtantly mquiring after, and 
conſtantly directing yourſelves by, what is 

held 
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Held to be true, and beautiful, and right, 


and good, more than by what is really and 


intrinfically true, and beautiful, and right, 
and good. — Be ye free, maintain, by your 
freedom, the dignity of man, ye who ſuf- 


fer yourſelves to be dazzled by the luſtre 


of gold, the ſplendour of ſtation, the rich- 
neſs of dreſs, to be captivated by every 
fair appearance, to be deluded by every 
impoſture, to be deceived by every pre- 
tence, to ſtart at every fancied terror, 
to follow every lure; who can ſurmount 
no conſiderable hindrance in your way, nor 


withſtand any uncommon temptation to 


vice —Be ye free, maintain, by your free- 
dom, the dignity of man, ye whoſe love 
and hatred, whoſe hope and fear, whole 
Joy and forrow, whoſe good or ill kumour, 
whoſe opinions and conclufions, whole 
whole behaviour in general depends on 
mere outward things ; almoſt on every ac- 
cident, on every company, on every ſlight 
alteration in the body or in the weather, fo 
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as one while to make you think thus, and 
at another otherwiſe; who are ſeldom in 
agreement with yourſelves, ſo ſeldom do 
that which you had reſolved to do, and to 
leave off that which you had determined to 
forſake.— Be free, maintain, by your free- 
dom, the dignity of man, ye who are in 
bondage to vice; who ſuffer yourſelves to 
be ſo tyrannized by ſome baſe inordinate 
paſſion, that ye follow its impulſes with 


implicit obedience, comply with its orders 


to do ſuch things as your hearts riſe up to 
condemn, which your reaſon and conſcience 


tell you are unrighteous and wrong.—Be 


free, maintain, by your freedom, the dig- 
nity of man, ye who forget the rights of 
mankind, and their natural equality; who 
obſequiouſly bow down before greatneſs 
and power, who blindly ſubmit to their 
judgments, their actions, and their orders; 
who tremble at every frown, at every threat, 
of the mighty; who purchaſe their favour 
by cringing flattery, by criminal compla- 

cency, 
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cency, and are entirely dependent on the 
looks and diſpofitions of feeble mortals, 


No; your freedom, that noble, that in- 
eſtimable privilege of man, is by this, at 
leaſt, much weakened, if not totally ob- 
ſcured; is more natural temper and com- 
pliance, than operative, active energy, Ye 
are ſlaves, ſlaves to the ſenſes, ſlaves to ac- 
eident, ſlaves to men, ſlaves to your cupi- 
dity ; and, fo long as you are ſo, you re- 
duce yourſelves to the level of the beaſts 
of the field, fo long is the dignity of man 
ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed in you; only 
now and then a feeble ray appears through 
the thick veil which covers it. Would 
you have it ſhine forth again in all its 
ſplendour? O, then, break the chains of 
your bondage by which ſenſuality binds 
you down; make uſe of the reflection which 
God has given you; learn to act with 
thought and conſideration; truſt not to the 
ficſt impreſſions of things, to the firſt ſug- 


geſtions 
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- geſtions that ariſe within you; in all your 
determinations conſult experience, reaſon, 
and the will of God; hearken to the voice 
of your conſcience; and act not againſt 
your own conviction, nor do contrarily to 

what you muſt acknowledge to be good 
and proper. Endeavour to acquire a | 
certain firmneſs and conſiſtency in your 

thoughts, your inclinations, and actions, N 

which is the foundation of all true free- 

dom, the completeſt ſecurity againſt all 
ſervitude and bondage, an infallible cha- 
racteriſtic of human dignity. 
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If that natural activity, which is con- 
ſtantly more or leſs operative in man, and 
can never be entirely deſtroyed, be another 
characteriſtic of his dignity, then, thirdly, 
every thing muſt be contrary to it which 
enervates, ſuppreſſes, reduces, or perverts 
it, and gives it a wrong direction. And 
what numberleſs faults are men guilty 'of 
in this reſpect, by which they debaſe them- 

ſelves, 
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ſelves, and degrade their nature! On one 
hand, are men who avoid all attentive and 
icrious conſideration, all exertion of their 
bodily or mental powers, all that requires 
any trouble, any pains, or any deep inveſti- 
gation ; who ſhudder alike at any labour, 
or any intricate buſineſs, or any confiderate 
undertaking; always imagining their fa- 
culties to be more tecble than they are, 
almoſt entirely neglect to uſe them for 
fear they ſhould be exhauſted ; are afraid 
of the remoteſt danger to their lives or 
their health, to give up the flighteſt con- 
veniencies, to ſacrifice any triſle to duty, to 
the opportunity of doing good, and to be 
uſeful to the community ; who are ever 
languiſhing after reſt, and ſeek their feli- 
city in wealth, or 1n other external things, 
and plcafing themſelves in imagining they 
poſſeſs them, without employing them to 
uſeful purpoſes, or once conſidering that it 
is more bleſſed to give than to receive; 
men, who complain, and probably maze 
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it a reproach to Providence, that man is 
ordained to eat bread in the ſweat of his 
brow ; that all he has 1s to be acquired, 
purchaſed, earned, and laboured for by 
painful indultry ; that he has fo many ob- 
ſtacles to ſurmount, ſo many difficulties to 
encounter, ſo many foes to contend with, 
in his way to peace and happineſs, that he 
muſt often watch, and think, and confider, 
and care for others. — On the other hand 
are men who employ the greateſt activity 
and powers, wherewith they might do ſo 
much good to themſelves and to others, 
direct it to mere trifles, and diſſipate it all 
upon them ; ever buſy, ever full of tur- 
moil, and yet bring nothing to effect that 
is worthy of them, nothing that is uſeful 
to ſociety, nothing that can chear them in 
the hour of death, or be rewarded in the 
day of judgement; men, who, as if they 
were always children, trific, and loiter, and 
ſpert, and throw away their whole lives, 
emploved barely in whar relates to the or- 
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namenting their perſous, in mabhing a parade 
ot their exterior attractions, d thining as 
a figure in the faſhionable circles of ſociety, 
and thereby neglect their moſt important 
concerns. — Others there are, who arc very 
active, but active in wickedneſs; who 
bring much to paſs, but ſeldom any good; 
who ſoy peſtilential ſeed on all fides, lay 
ſtumbling- blocks in the way of the ſimple, 
ſpread ſnares for unſuſpecting integrity, 
deſtroy domeitic and ſocial harmony, ian 
and feed the fire of diſcord, meddle with 


all thipgs and perplex them all; who, 


from a miſplaced activity, would do every 
thing theinſelves, and thereby prevent 
others from doing it better. 


Ye who think and act in this manner, 
who ſo ſuppreſs your propenlity to action, 
or give it ſo wrong a direction, awake trom 
your ſlumbers, be aſhamed of your floth, 


it you would maintain the dignity of your 


nature. At preſent your life is no more 
E 2 than 
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than a dream; you can have no rational 
Joys; you poſſeſs your eminent powers in 
vain, or you pervert them by miſapplica- 
tion. To hve like a man, means, to uſe 
our activity, to be conſcious of our actions, 
and to do as much good as ue can. To 
reſt uke men, does not mean to be idle, 
does not imply inaction, but to turn from 
hard to lighter employments, and to rejoice 
in the ſucceſs of our endeavours. Would 
you not vegetate like plants, nor exiſt like 
the inferior animals, but live like rational 
creatures, and enjoy that honourable repoſe 
which is worthy of man; then be active, 
and augment your induſtry, but be active 
and induftricus in virtue; then lead a buſy 
life, but be buly in beneficence; then uſe 
and improve your faculties till they be in- 
defatigable, and decline not the greateſt 
exertions when duty and philanthropy de- 
mand them of you. 


If 
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If capacity, ever increaſing, ever tend- 
ing to perfection, be a fourth characteriſtic 
of man, then muſt every thing be in op- 
poſition to his dignity which hinders the 
diſplay of that capacity, which checks 
him in his endeavours after higher perfee— 
tion, that puts him back, or fatigues and 
diſpirits him in it. And with what num- 
bers of people does this capacity remain 
nothing but capacity? How fcw untold 
and bring the powers into action as much 
as they might and ought! Or, is that to 
ſtretch forwards, is that ever to improve 
and perfectionate our faculties, is that pro- 
perly to ule them, when we are fo cafily 
ſatisticd with what we know, what we are, 
and what we do; when we indeed preicr 
the good to bad, but fo ſeldom the better 
to the good? when we reckon ourielves 
ſufficiently wife ſo ſoon as we underitand 
the bufineſs of our ſtation or calling, and 
have learnt to act our part with tolecrible 
decency in ſocial life; when we imzgine 
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ourſelves virtuous and pious enough fo 
long as we keep from open tranſgreſſions, 
fromm flagrant and ſhameful vice? when we 
do mot hug at religion, while we fre- 
quent the public worſhip, and maintain the 
character of an honeſt and harmleſs man ; 
while we confine our beneficence merely to 
almſgiving, to general courtcly and polite- 
neſs ; but are lothe to ſacrifice any thing, 
cr deny ourſelves in the ſlighteſt inſtance 
tor others, trom a generous and a bene- 
ficent it? Is that to be called ſtretching 
forward, always ſtriving after perfection, 
duly to uſe our faculties, and thereby 
ma en the glorious privileges of man, 
when ive are afraid of being wiſer and 
etter than others, of ſhewing our ſupe— 
riority by a ſounder judgement, nobler 
ſentiments, ar! a purer virtue? when we 
will not undertake to lea the common, 
the bcaten path, will not rit- above pre- 
vailing prejudices and cuſtoms, from a 
dread of being charged with affectation 
and 
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and ſingularity, and are contented to re- 
gulate and frame ourſelves by others, and 
commonly by people of moderate talents 
and feeble hearts? Is that to be termed 
ſtretching forwards, is that to be called al- 
ways ſtriving after perfection, and pro- 
perly to put our powers in action, when 
we ſuffer every obſtacle we meet with in 
our way to perfection, every thwarting 
temptation, every trip, every defire of cut- 
ward things, every ſneer of the fool, every 
jeſt of the ſelf conceited, to fcare us from 
the purſuit of our aim, or make us abandon 
our good reſolves ? 


No; would you likewiſe in this reſpect 
maintain the dignity of your nature; firs, 
you muſt allow neither your floth nor the 
example of others to ſway you with an ar- 
bitrary controul. Think not that you are 
wiſe and virtuous, and pious to a degree 
of ſufficiency, that you have alrcady done 
good enough, and have rendered ample 
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{-rvice to the world; regard no height of 
Knowledge, of wiſdom, of virtue and 
piety as properly unattainable; and reckon 
what vou already know, already potleſs, 
already can do, and already have done, as 
the !eaſt part in compariſon of what you 
tl :nay hope to know, to attempt, and 
to perform. To be all and to do all 


that man is capable of doing and be- 


coming, and to perform whatever depends 
on human ſtrength, let that be the exalted, 


the glorious aim of your ſtedfaſt endea- 


vous! an object you are conſtantly to 
ſtrive to attain, but which you will never 
complctely reach. 


Then, firs, you are immortal. And 
this gives you a dignity which eminently 
raiies you above the whole inanimate and 
tranfitory creation, Oh, beware of every 
thing that is at variance with this your ex- 
cellcncr, or can obſcure the luſtre of it! 


O nien, thou art immortal, thou ſhalt con- 


tinue, 
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tinue, thou ſhalt live, thou ſhalt be happy, 
for ever! and doſt thou ſtill confine thy 
views to the preſent, doſt thou attend only 
to the moments of this ſhort life, doſt 
thou let thy whole heart depend on what 
is tranſient and earthly, and ſeek thy whole 
felicity in things which death will take 
thee from, which are allowed thee to uſe 
only tor ſome few days or hours! Thou 
art immortal ; thou ſhalt remain, live, and 
be happy, for ever; and doſt thou till 
live fo, as if thou wert altogether fleſh, 
altogether to fee corruption; as if thou 
hadſt nothing to expect beyond the grave, 
and nothing then to fcar; as if no judge- 
ment and no ſentence, no reward or pu- 
niſhment, awaited thy ſpirit; as if thy pre- 
ſent conduct ſtood in no connection with 
thy future lot! Thou art immortal; thou 
ſhalt ſubſiſt, live, and be happy for ever! 
And ftill haſt thou ſo little regard for the 
future! And ſtill doſt thou fo feldem ſa— 
crifice the deceitful pleaſures of this pre- 
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{ent moment to the everlaſting joys of 
heaven! And till doſt thou ſo frequently 
complain of that which prepares and con- 
ducts thee to fo exalted a ſtate! Still does 
every misfortune ſtrike thee down! and 
ſtill does every terreſtrial defire as deeply 
affect thee as if thou hadſt no other and no 
greater ſatisfactioas to expect! And till 
doſt thou tremble at the approach of 
death, which is to put thee in poſſeſfion 
of ſuch great felicity ! And fill doſt thou 
ſhudder and ſtart back at the fight of the 
opening grave, as if thou and all thy com- 
forts were there to be abſorbed and anni- 
hilated for ever! What inconfiſtency ! 
What ſelf-degradation! Doſt thou thus 
conſider, and thus treat the dignity of an 
immortal Being, as if it were nothing 
ſuperior to the duſt of the earth? Are theſe 
the judgements, the ſentiments, the incli- 
nations, the concerns, the joys, the cares, 


the ſolicitudes, befitting a man who has 
| ſuch 
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ſuch a proſpe& before him, who has an 
everlaſting life in view? 


No; wouldſt thou ſupport thy dignity, 
O man ! then never forget that thou art 
ordained to eternal life. This confidera- 
tion muſt often ſtrike thee, both in the tu- 
mult of ſociety, and in the filence of ſo- 
litude ; in the midſt of thy pleaſures, and 
in the midſt of thy buſineſs, muſt call out 
to thee with a piercing voice ; let not thy 
heart be attached to things which thou 
muſt certainly loſe, which thou probably 
mult leave fo ſoon ! Treat not with indif- 
ferency things that infallibly influence for 
ever thy future lot! Confine not thy de- 
fires, thy endeavours, thy hopes, to the 
preſent moment, when thou ſeeſt an eter- 
nity before thee! Neglect not for the af- 
fairs and diſtractions of this ſhort and un- 
certain life, the far more weighty concerns 
of thy ſoul, which ſhall live for ever ! 
Let the proſpect of the future be the rule 
EY of 
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of thy buſineſs and thy behaviour for the 
preſent. Bear and forbear, as one whom 
no ſorrows and ſufferings upon earth can 
fink or abaſe, -whom nothing can territy 
or allure from his high deſtination. Give 
and forgive, and ſacrifice, as one whoſe 
riches are inexhauſtible, and whoſe hap- 
pineſs can never. be deſtroyed ! Enjoy thy 
ſatisfactions, thy delights, as one who ex- 
pects purer ſatisfactions and far nobler de- 


lights! Conſtantly chuſe, and conſtantly 


do that which will never cauſe thee re— 
morſe, that which thou wilt for ever en- 
joy! So will the nobility, the dignity, the 
majeſty, of an immortal being be re— 
ſplendent in thee in all thy thoughts and 
in all thy deeds, in what thou ſuflereſt, and 


in what thou doſt enjoy, and give a value 


to thy life which nothing beſides can give. 


Wouldſt thou maintain thy dignity, O 
man ! then, fixthly, beware of whatever is 


in oppoſition to the cloſe and bleſſed re- 
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gard in which thou ſtandeſt towards God 
and Jeſus, of all that may weaken, ob- 
ſcure, or deſtroy thy fellowſhip with Chriſt. 
—Reverence thy ſpirit, by which thou art 
not only related to angels, but art the 
offspring of God; and beware of miſufing 
its faculties, for that 1s to miſule what is 
moſt glorious in thee, what brings thee 
into aflinity with God. Beware of every 
error, and of every fin ; for error and fin 
remove thee from God, and make thee leſs 
fit for fcllowſhip with him. Beware of 


every thing that is contrary to the mind of 


Jeſus, that pattern of human dignity, that 
perfect image of the Father. Beware of 
hindering the beneficent views of God to- 
wards man, and the great work of his de- 
legate on earth, in promcting infidelity or 
ſuperſtition by corrupt example, or un- 
righteous actions, and by rendering his 
doctrines vain as far as in thee lies. Ra- 
ther ſeek thy whole comfort in them, to 
will as God wills, to be ſo minded as Jeſus 

Was, 
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was, to act as thou ſeeſt thy Almighty Fa- 
ther act, and ſo to walk as Jeſus alſo 
walked, So will the ſpirit of God, the 
ſpirit of his fon Jeſus, be viſible in thee, 
and act in thy actions. So wilt thou be 
in the hand of God towards thy brethren, 
what that extraordinary teacher tormerly 
was, what thoſe heavenly metlengers were, 
and what the apoſtles of our Lord have 
been, So wilt thou have the honour to 
be called, in the higheſt ſenſe of the word, 
a ſon, a daughter of God ; the honour of 
being a brother, a ſiſter, of Jeſus, the firſt 
born of the Father, ever improving in ca— 
pacity and worth. And what a glory will 
this confer upon all thou art, and upon all 
thou doſt! 


Laſtly, O man! there is dignity and 
grandeur in thy outward form; beware 
then leſt any degrading ſentiments, any 
unſcemly grief and ſorrow, any violent 


inordinate paſſions ſhould targiſh or im- 
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pair it. Let the nobility of thy ſpirit 
animate and exalt the beauty of thy per- 
ſon. Let thine eyes ſpeak neither falſhood 
nor artifice, neither euvy nor hatred; thy 
lips neither treachery nor lies; but both 
they and theſe, ſimple truth, and fimple 
love, Let thy look be friendly to man- 
Kind ; let thy countenance be open ; and 
all thy mien and geſture expreſs thy cul- 
tivated underſtanding, thy kind and ge- 
nerous heart! | 


And thou, the principal, the chief in- 
habitant of the earth! rule and govern, 


O man! in the name of thy Great Su- 
perior; and if thou wouldſt maintain the 


dignity of God's vicegerent in this pro- 
vince of his dominion, then rule and go- 
vern with tenderneſs and wiſdom. Be not 
the tyrant, be the guardian, the protector, 
the leader of all inferior creatures; drive 
them not from thee, but raw them to 

thee 
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thee with complacency, with compaſſion, 
with ſuccour. Slay and deſtroy them not 
without neceſſity; and when thou haſt need 
of them, when thou canſt not even ſpare 
their lives, at leaſt forbear to multiply 
their ſufferings, and to augment their pain; 
torment them not, to prolong thy ſavage 
pleaſure, or to gratify thy faſtidious ap- 
petite. Do not deſolate and ravage the 
earth, which thou art to improve and 
to adorn. Spread not death and dcftruc- 
tion, but life and joy around thee. Be 
principally the benefactor of thy brethren, 
of whatever nation, of whatever condition 
they may be. Deſpiſe none; injure none; 
let none feel thy power, or thy pre-emi- 
nence, but as the tokens of thy beneficence 
and love; lay not the ſhackles of bondage 
on any, for all have the ſame pretenſions 
to freedom as thou ; diſturb none in their 
innocent pleaſures ; refuſe to none that help 
which thou art able to afford ; hinder no 
man in his endeavours after perfection; 
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and let the poſſeſſions, the wealth, the li- 
berty, the privileges, the joys, of every 
man, be ſacred to thee ! 


Art thou the prieſt of nature? and 
wouldſt thou maintain this dignity ? Then 
be not ind fferent, be not inſenſible to the 
wonders of almighty wiſdom and goodneſs 
which ſurround thee on all fides. Hearken 
to the voice of nature, take up her ſong 
of praiſe ; feel the joy of every living 
thing, and let thy heart imbibe, and thy 
tongue pronounce, what it can neither ex- 
preſs nor feel, and offer up thankſgiving 
and praiſe, in the name of all, to him who 
made both thee and them, who hath ex- 
alted thee ſo highly, and to whom all glory 
and praiſe belong for cver, 
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Thou haſt made him a little lower than the angels, 
and haſt crowned him with glory and honour, 
Pſalm viii. 6. 
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I is certain, that man poſſeſſes a great 

. intrinfic dignity, and let him be ever ſo 
flight an obſerver, he cannot be totally blind 
to it. It is no leſs certain, that error and 
vice, ſuperſtition and ſlavery, have very 
much obſcured its native ſplendor ; and 
there have been times when the pre-emi- 
nence, and the nobility of man, when his 
relationſhip to God, and his deſtination to a 
higher perfection, were hardly diſcernible. 
Into what a condition of weakneſs and de- 
bility, and ſelf-degradation, hath he not 
formerly been, is not ſtill ſunk, in many 


3 nations 
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nations of the world! And how much 
deeper yet would he not have fallen from 
that dignity, if God had left him to him- 

ſelf; if he had not put a ſtop to his pro- 
greſſively increafing corruption and miſery | 
But what has not God done in this reſpect 
for man, in every age, and in.eyery nation ! 
How often has he raiſed up, among his 
brethren, ſouls of a finer and a nobler ſen- 
timent, ſpirits of a deeper penetration, of 
more eminent powers, and more extenſive 
operation; who have been ſhining lights in 
their generation, for infpiring a. new life 
into multitudes that were dead in treſpaſſes 
and ſins, for communicating to them a 
freſh activity in goodneſs, and for reaching 
out a hand to ſenſual men, for lifring them 
above their ſenſuality, and for recalling. 
them nearer to their high vocation! How 
much has not God 1n particular done by 
his ſon Jeſus, for the reſtoration of the hu- 


man race ! was not this the ultimate ſcope 
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of the whole of his great work on earth? 
How much has God honoured and exalted 
man by his intimate relationſhip and con- 
nection with his fon, the firſt-born among 
all creatures! And what noble ſentiments 
does Chriſtianity inſpire into its true con- 
feſſors! How much does it extend the cir- 
cle of their view, and the ſphere of their 
action! What great atchievements does it 
not render them capable of, and how it 
ennobles all they think and do! Certainly, 
a Chriſtian, who is ſo in deed and in truth, 
is one that, above all men, diſplays the 
dignity of man in its brighteſt ſplendour, 
in it moſt various and moſt noble effects ! 
O Sirs! could I but give you all, who 
bear the name of Chriſtians, the conviction 
of this truth; how ſuperfluous then would 
demonſtrations be ! Grateful joy at our re- 
ſtored dignity, and incitements to preſerve 
it, would then be our only employment, 
But we muſt proceed to ſet the argument 
arifing from the pre-eminent dignity of the 
F. 4 Chriſtian, 
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Chriſtian, in its true point of view. And 
this ſhall be the ſubject and aim of my 
preſent diſcourſe. I will endeavour to an- 


ſwer the queſtion : how, and how far, hath 


Chriſtianity rekindled in man the ſenti— 
ment of his dignity, ſtrengthened and 
guided him'to the maintenance of it? 


Chriſtianity places our conduct towards 
God in the fulleſt light; it teaches us, 
how great an intereſt God takes in the 
welfare of man, and how much he has 
done, and ſtill does for him; it informs us 
of providence and the government of God, 
of his conſtant preſence every where; of 
his fovercign inſpection over all things; of 
his influence upon all things; and pro- 
miſes us his particular aſſiſtance as often as 
we ſtand in need of it; it ſets conſpicu— 
ouſly before us the dignity of man in the 
perſon of Jeſus, in his conduct, and his 
tortunes; and points out to us thereby 
what the nature of man is capable of; and 

to 
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to what degree of perfection it is able to 
arrive; it declares to us an immortality, 
everlaſting life, a never-ending, an al- 
ways increaſing felicity; it acquaints us 
with the cloſe connection of our preſent 
with our future condition ; and by all theſe 
means Chriſtianity promotes the ſentiment 
and the reſtoration of the dignity of man. 


Firſt, I ſay, Chriſtianity places our con- 
duct towards God in its fulleſt light ; and 
thereby gives man the ſentiment of his 
dignity, and enables him to maintain it. Is 
man then to imagine himſclft the work of 
blind chance, or a ſon of the earth, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word; may he boaſt 
of no other origin than that of the plants ; 
is he derived, like the inſects, from foul- 
neſs and corruption? Can he not elevate 
himſelf by meditation and faith, to God 
himſelf ; or does he not know this God 
as the Creator of the world, as the Father 
of mankind ? How little value then muſt 

1 his 
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his exiſtence and his nature be of in his 
fight! What is more infignificant than the 
ſport of hazard, which deſtroys to-morrow 
what it produeed to-day, which docs not 
act by defign and rule, and is continually 
in contradiction with itfelf ! What is more 
empty and vari, than the exiſtence of a 
heap of duſt in this or the other form ; 
which, being nothing but duſt, muſt ſooner 
or later be wholly decompoſed, and fall 
for ever into duſty atoms! And were not 
theſe the low repreſentations made by 
numbers of the wiſe and the unwiſe among 
the heathens, concerning man and his ori- 
gin ? — How totally oppoſite is rhe inftruc- 
tion Chriſtianity gives us on this matter! 
It proclaims aloud to every one of its con- 
feſſors: God, the only, the eternal, the 
ſupremely perfect God, is thy Creator and 
Father, as well as the Creator of the world, 
of all the hoſts of heaven, and of all the 
inhabitants of the earth. Neither chance 


nor fate called thee into being; but ſu- 
preme 
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preme wiſdom and goodneſs gave thee life 
and breath, and all things. Thou art ng 
earth-born ereature : thou art the ſon, the 
daughter of God, the moſt high; thou art 
of divine defcent, created in the likeneſs 
of God, capable of communication with 
him, and of a greater ſimilitude with 
his perfections! Thou art not altogether 
duſt; thou art only at prefent covered by 
a veil of matter; the ſpirit which it cloaths, 
is exalted far above the duſt; is ordained 
for a higher, a more important ſtation ; and 
depends no more on accident for its dura- 
tion than its production, but upon the 
will of him who loves thee with the ten- 
derneſs of a father, and aſſuredly will not 
deſtroy the work of his hands! And the 
God who has formed thee is likewiſe thy 
preſerver, thy ſovereign, thy inſpector, thy 
judge, and hereatrer will be thy rewarder. 
If man then ſtand in ſuch regard towards 
God ; if he be ſo intimately connected with 


the being ſupremely perfect, with the cre- 


ator 
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ator and ſovereign of the world; if he be his 
child, his moſt beloved, his moſt favoured 
child, what a value mull this give him in his 
own eyes | how far is his nature above all in- 
ferior creatures! what a ſentiment it gives 
him of his dignity! How can he boaſt of his 
deſcent, and of his fellowſhip with God, if 
be degrade himſelf by unworthy ſentiments 
and ignoble actions? How can he ſup— 
port the dignity of the repreſentative of 
God, if he have not the ornaments of wiſ- 
dom and virtue? How can he reflect on 
his intimacy with the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, the pure ſource of light, and yet 
walk in darknels ? 


Chriſtianity teaches us farther, how great 
an interc{t God takes in human events, 
and how much he has done and ſtill does 
for our welfare; and what a grand idea 
muſt this give us of our dignity! how 
forcibly muſt it urge us to the maintenance 
ot it! According to tae doctiine of Chri- 

tlauity, 
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tianity, we are not the creatures of a God 


who taketh no care of his creation, and 


leaves the beings he has formed to them- 
ſelves ; we are not.the offspring of a father 
who diſowns his children, who does not 
concern himſelf about them, and is in- 
different to their happineſs or miſery. No; 
God does not, according to this comfort- 
able doctrine, leave, man unnoticed ; does 
not deny him his fatherly tenderneſs and 
love; does not leave the fortunes of his 
feeble, helpleſs, untutored - children, to 
blind fate, or abandon them to their ig- 
norance. No; from their firſt progenitor, 
downwards to the lateſt poſteirty, has he, 
he himſelf, provided for their ſupport, 
their inſtruction, their guidance, their edu- 
cation, their advancement to a higher per- 
tection, He has conſtantly revealed him- 
jelt to them in various ways; conſtantly 
ſhowered unnumbered benefits upon them; 
lometimes chaſtiſing them in love, and 
zometimes blefling them with his bounty; 
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he has conftantly been near to them, and 


has left no means untried for the improve- 


ment of their minds, and the amelioration 
of their hearts. When has he withheld his 
fructifying influence from nature? when 
has he denied his invigorating power to the 
buman ſpirit ? when withdrawn from it 
the incitements, the ſtrongeſt incitements ta 
its developement and proficrency ? At 
what time has he covered the earth, or 
even any region of it, with ſuch total 
darkneſs, as not to afford one ray of light, 
one pure beam to penetrate the gloom ? 
When did {uct univerſal corruption pre- 
vail upon it, that nothing happened to 
weaken or controul it? How often has he 
ſent wite and good men as his delegates to 
their brethren ! How frequently has his 
providence, by various ways, united brighter 
countries with thoſe that lay in darkneſs, 
mixed enlightened perions among the raw 
untutored vulgar, and the beſt with the 
worſt of men! How full of wiſdom and 


good - 
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goodneſs were his dealings with the poſ- 
terity of Jacob, the education he gave 
them, and by their means to ſo many other 
nations! And how much, how inexpreſ- 
fibly much, has he done at length for man 
by his ſon Jeſus! What a teacher of truth, 
what a ſafe and ſure guide in the way of 
virtue and happineſs has he ſent us in him 
What a mighty helper and deliverer; 
what a bountiful lord and king! What re- 
velations of his will, what aſſurances and 
proofs of his favour and love, what pro- 


miſes and views of futurity, what comfort, 


what new powers has he not ſent down 
from heaven by this exalted perſonage, 
his glorious repreſentative! And ſhall man, 
for whom God cares ſo much; ſhall man, 
for whom he has done and flil} does ſo 
great things ; ſhall man, for whom God 
raiſed up the ſon of his love, and for con- 
firmation of his truth, allo ved him to die; 
is this man a contemptible, an inſignificant 
creature ? Muſt he not be of great valuc, 
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muſt he not have a pre-eminent dignity ? 
Muſt he not feel this dignity ; muſt he not 
be happy in the ſentiment of it whenever 
he meditates thereon ; when he confiders 
how much he ts eſteemed of his God, how 
graciouſly the Moſt High is diſpoſed to- 
wards him, and with what paternal tender- 
neſs he cares for him? Cauſe and effect, means 
and end, arc in the cloſeſt connection in the 
mind of God; and whatever he favours with 
ſuch peculiar attention and regard muſt cer- 
tainly be, either in itſelf and its nature, or 
in its deſtination, of the greateſt, of the 
utmoſt importance. 


Farther: Chriſtianity places, thirdly, the 
doctrine of the divine providence and go- 
vernment of the world in the cleareſt light; 
it proclaims to us the conſtant preſence of 
God with all things, his ſupreme inſpection 
over all, his influence in all, and promiſes us 
his particular aſſiſtance as often as we have 
occaſion for it. And how much muſt this 


cauſe a man to feel his own dignity and 
worth! 
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worth! how forcibly muſt it urge him to the 
maintenance of it! By this doctrine, all that a 
man does and all that befalls him, everything 
that happens in the world, wears anotber 
aſpect, and becomes of more importance 
than it otherwiſe could, Theſe doctrines 
ſpread the cleareſt light on every thing that 
elſe would be attributed to chance and the 
fortunes of mankind, and which muſt lower 
a man in his own eyes. To be left to 
himſelf, without the ſuperintendance of 
the great Regent, without the illumination 
and guidance of an Almighty and bene- 
ficent Father; placed upon ſo changeable 
and ſo perplexed a ſcene; ſo many dangers 
to undergo; under no direction but the 
caprice of chance, unſheltered from the at- 
tack of artifice and iniquity ; deſtitute of 
all refuge in adverſity, of all aſũſtance in 
perils; tow weak, how mifſcrable, bow 
contemptible, mult man become! how 
often would he be tempted to envy the lot 
of the beaſts of the field! But, irradiated 
as he is by the licht, how can he do other- 
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wiſe than exalt his ſpirit! what peace, 
what courage, what confidence, muſt nor 
this afford him ! wha: defign, what con- 
nection, what order, docs it not ſhew him, 
where every thing before appeared in con- 
fuſon, in contradiction, and at open ſtrife ! 
The Chriſtian may now hold this language 
to himſelf: God, the omniſcient, the all- 
bountiful, who rules my lot, the lot of all 
mankind, and of all worlds; he fur- 
roundeth all, overſeeth, directeth, and 
conducteth all, the ſmall as well as the 
great, the evil as well as the good; in his 
hand are all animate and all inanimate 
creatures, all cauſes and powers, and with- 
out his will no atom can change its place, 
no hair fall off from my head, no man do 
me harm, no pleaſure, no misfortune at- 
tend me; and all that he wills and ordains, 
is right and good, and conſtantly the beſt. 
He ſces in the cleareſt light, where I am 
ſurrounded by the deepeſt darkneſs; he 
provides for me where I can find nothing to 
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procure ; and makes that to be the means 
of my perfection and happineſs, which I 
thought calamity and diftreſs. He, the 
Almighty, the moſt bountiful, is con- 
ſtantly near me with his help, is ac- 
quaiated with all my wants, hears all my 
fighs, manifeſts his ſtrength in my weak- 
neſs, guides and conducts me by his ſpirit, 
carries on his defigns on earth by me, and 
1s ever ready to do more in us and by us 
than we are able to aſk or think. He, the 
omniſcient, the omnipreſent, is ever with 
me, is ever about me. He knoweth my 
heart, is the intallible witneſs of all 1 
think and do, he ſeeth in ſecret, and will 
reward that openly which was done in pri- 
vate. His judgement is pure righteouſneſs 
and truth, his approbation is conſtantly 
ſincere, and is of immenſely more value 
than all the applauſe of the world, than 
all the poſſeſſions and all the glories of 
the earth. And how awful then muſt be 
the deſtination of the man, who believes 
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ſuch a providence, who thus walks under 
the inſpection of God, who thus acts in 
his preſence, who eſteems himſelf an in- 
ſtrument in the hand of God, a means to 
the execution of his deſigns! how im- 
portant muſt he confider the buſineſs he 
has to tranſact upon the earth! how 
ſtrong mult he feel himſelf in the aſſurance 
of divine ſupport ! what power and cou- 
rage muſt he find in himſelf to do every 
good action under the eyes of his Father 
and Judge! how generouſly, how greatly 
will he think and act even in the abſence 
of all human witneſſes, when deſtitute of 
all human approbation, and even amidſt 
the ingratitude of the world! how un- 
dilmayed will he be amidſt the changes and 
chances of this mortal life! how tranquil 


and confident will he lift up his eyes on 


high in reverence to God, as the beſt and 
wiſeſt ruler and Father of him and the 
whole creation! 


2 Chriſ- 
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Chriſtianity diſplays clearly to us, in the 
fourth place, the dignity of man in the 
perſon of Jeſus, his reſtorer and chief, in 
his conduct and the events in which he 
was concerned, and teaches us therein, in 
as comprehenſible, as incontrovertible a 
manner, what human nature is capable of, 
and to what height of perfection it may 
aſcend, Yes, Sirs, in Jeſus, our relation, 
our brother, our friend, whoſe life is ſo 
cloſely connected with our lives, his for- 
tunes ſo inſeparably united to ours, in 
him our dignity appears in its unſullied 
purity, in its perfect ſplendour. What 


wiſdom, what virtue, what piety, did he 


not diſplay! what love towards God and 
man did not animate him! what did he 
not perform! and how pure, how bene- 
ficent were all his views in whatever he did ! 
what did he not endure; and how wil- 
lingly, bow ſtedfaſtly, how piouſly, did he 
exer ite his patience! what condeſcer.- 
tions, what ſacrifices, what uninterrupted 
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obedience to his heavenly Father, what 
indefatigable zeal in beneficence, what 
inceſſant endeavours to reach the end 
of his high calling, did he nat teſtify 
during the whole courſe of his life on 
earth! what temptations were ever able 
to conquer him, what wrongs could irri- 
tate him, what dangers alarm him, what 
difficulty diſcourage, or what ſufferings 
make him impatient! and to what a 
pitch of power, of honour, of glory, by all 
this did he attain! how great, how im- 
menſcly great, is now his ſphere of action! 
how illuſtrious is manhood now ex2lted ta 
the right hand of the Father ! how ſhould 
not now, andi ho ſhould not hereafter, every 
knee ſubmiſſively bow to him our chief, 
and every tongue confeſs that he is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father! Ac- 
Knowledge here, © man, the dignity of 
thy nature! here feel what thou, as man, 
mayeſt do, what thou mayeſt endure, what 
thou mayeſt withſtand; to what a height 

thou 
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thou haft power and capacity to raiſe thy- 
ſelf to, as man! feel the whole value of 
the privilege whereby God has honoured 
man, in the perſon of his chief and re- 
ſtorer! That Jeſus, who is now exalted 
far above all, wha fo widely rules and acts, 
is fleſh of thy fleſh, is thy brother, was a 
man like thee, was tempted as thou art, 
was acquainted with grief like thee, and 
entered into glory through obedience and 
ſorrow | What exerciſes and trials can 
now affright thee, what conflicts diſmay 
thee, what facrifice coſt thee too much, 
what diffculties ſtop thee in thy courſe, 
what pitch of wiſdom and virtue, what de- 
gree of felicity, can now ſeem unattainable 
to thee! Look at him, thy leader and chief, 
tread in his footſteps, and ſtrive to emulate 
him; through him thou mayeſt poilets all 
things, with him be exalted over all, with 
bim prevail and triumph, and hereatrer 
behold and enjoy the glory which the 
Father hath beſtowed on him, and in him 
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on all mankind who maintain the dignity 
of their nature ! 


Lafly, Chriſtianity has revived in man 
the ſentiment of his dignity, and given 
him the moſt powerful incitements to 
maintain it, by .the grand doctrine of im- 
mortality and everlaſting life, which it 
places in the moſt conſpicuous light, and has 
connected in the cloſeſt manner with what 
we are and do, and all that bappens to us, 
J hough man pofleſſed ever fo great pri- 
vileges over the bcaſts of the field; though 
he felt in himſelf ever fo great powers and 
faculties for the nobleſt undertakings; 
though he could bring ſo much to pals, 
and execute fo much good; how little 
would all this appear to him, it theſe pri- 
vileges, theſe powers, theſe fa_ulrics, this 
noble activity, were to be loſt to him in a 
few uncertain Guickly-fleeting years, if he 
muſt be deprived of them all tor ever by 


death; had he no fruit to expect from al! 
he 
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he has here learnt, and done, and ſuffered, 
and facrificed, and practiſed ! how little 
nouriſhment for his nobler ſentiments, how 


little incitement to generous actions, to hard 


but beneficial undertakings, what poor en- 
couragement to inceſſant endeavours after 
higher perfection, would man find in his 
preſent ſituation, if death were the period 
of his exiſtence, if the grave and corrup- 
tion were the term of all his hopes and ex- 
ertions! how fooliſh muſt the generality 
of his ſacrifices to integrity and virtue ap- 
pear | and how wiſe the ſaying of the fool: 
« Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
„ die!” — But now, enlightened by the 
bright beams of the Goſpel, animated by 
the hope of a bleſſed immortality, how to- 


tally different is the cate with man ! what a 


ſentiment of his dignity, of his greatncis, 
of his future exaltation, muſt it awaken in 
him, when he can ſay to himſelf, I live, 
I think, I labour, I endure, I ſuller, I ex- 
erciſe myſelf for eternity! my preſent ſitu- 

ation 
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ation is only a prelude to the future! my 
future fituation, the continuation andreward 
of the preſent! Whatever I do here draws 
conſequences, unterminating conſequences, 
after it. The worthy and generous actions 
that I now perform will ſtill rejoice and 
bleſs me, after thouſands and millions of 
years. The light which I here ſpread 
around me will enlighten me and my 
brethren beyond the grave ; the good of 
every kind, I here effect in others and by 
their means, wil proceed in action from 
everlaſting to everleſting, and be always 
producing more good in infinite progreſ- 
fion; and all that J here meet with has 
an influence on my future deſtination for 
ever. What now opprefles me, and what 
the world calls misfortune and diſtreſs, 
may be to me the inexhauſtible ſource of _ 
pleaſure and profit in future. The vio- 
lence I now do to my ſelf, the hardſhips, the 
forrows I now endure for the love of God 
and of my fellow-creatures, work tog ether 

| | for 
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for my everlaſting good. What can I vo- 
huntarily furrender for the fake of God and 
my conſcience, which I thall not receive 
an hundred fold? what can | give to my 
brethren, from a right chriſtian heart, that 
J ſhall not reccive again with ufury ? what 
ean | facrifice to my duty, that will not be 
amply rewarded? Nay, the more [ here 
beftow, the greater will be my gains, and 
the more I ſhall have to beitow again. 
The more I here improve in knowledge, 
in wiſdam, and in virtue, the faſter then 
ſhall J proceed from one degree of pertec- 
tion and happineſs to another; the nearcr 


ſhalt I approach to Jefus my chieftain and 


Lord, and, through him, to God ſupreine. 
Here I learn to be, and to do, ank 
joy, what in that nobler life I ſhall 
perfectly be, and do, and enjoy. 7. 
the time for ſowing, planting, wu-. 
and conflicting ; then will be the tie of 
harveſt, of er ow nent, of repole, and . 


5 


umph! No; my exiſtence is not conizie: 


28 
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to this flecting moment : it will continue 
for ever! my activity is not bounded by 
the narrow circle in which I now live and 
move; it will always be opening wider, 
always become larger, and be more diver- 
fified. My ſpiritual powers are not to be 
loſt in diſſolution and decay like duſt; they 
ſhall continue in operation and eſſect for 
ever; and the more I exert them here, the 
better I employ them, the more I improve 
them, ſo much better ſhall I uſe them in 
the future world, ſo much the more ſhall 
I be capable of ſtill farther improvement. 
I ſee before me an unterminating extenſion 
of my fight and action, an inceſſant in- 
creaſe in knowledge, in virtue, in activity, 
and in bliſs; the whole immenſity of 
God's creation, the whole unnumbered 
hoſt of intelligent, thinking beings, all the 
hidden treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge 
in . Jeſus Chriſt, the unfathomable depths 
of divine perfection: what noble employ- 
ments, what diſplays of my powers, what 
pure 
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pure joys, what everlaſting progreſs, do 
theſe afford to my expectations! And, in 
ſuch views, in ſuch expectations, muſt I 
not feel myſelf happy ! can I miſtake my 
relationſhip with the Supreme Being, my 
fellowſhip with Chriſt and with God? 
With ſuch proſpects, with ſuch expecta- 


tions, how can | degrade myſeif by folly 


and fin, by folly and fin leave my high 
deſtination ! With ſuch proſpects and ſuch 
expectations ſhall I be diſcouraged, and 
weary of purſuing the great aim of my vo- 
cation by acts of bene ficence and mercy ! 


ſhall I ſpare myſelf in any conſiderable ef- 


fort of my faculties, complain of any fa- 
crifice, which God and conſcience order 
me to make; avoid any opportunity of 
ſowing good ſced, and lcave any means 
unemployed of avgmeniing the harveſt of 
my future wealth | With tuch a proſpect, 
with ſuch expect tions, ſhall I be terrified 
at any misforiune, or tremble at the ſight 


of death and the grave! Can either mis- 


fortune, 
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fortune, or death, or the grave, deſtroy 
me? Are misfortune, and death, and the 
grave, any thing but the means and the 
way to 2 higher and a greater felicity ? 
No; every exerciſe of my powers, every 
opportunity of doing good, mult be wel- 
come to me. Every misfortune, that makes 
me wiſer and better, is a bleſhng to me, 
and the ſummons of death is a ſummons 
to me, to enter on a better lite. —O Sirs, if 
we think ſo, and ſo act, then do we think 
and act as Chriſtians how full of light, 
how important are all things to us! what 
a value all that we are, and all we do, and 
all that happens to us, receive from hence ! 
how operative, how effective, muſt the 
ſentiment of our dignity be! 


Wouldſt thou then feel and maintain 
thy dignity, O man! wouldit thou diſplay 
it in all its luſtre! then be a Chriſtian, be 
wholly Chriſtian, be wholly animated by 
the ſenſe and ſpirit of Chriſtianity, believe 

us 
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its doctrines with thy whole heart, follow 
its precepts with ſtedfaſt fidelity, firmly re- 
poſe on its promiſes, frame thyſelf upon its 
founder, Jelus! The ſpirit of Chriftianity 
will remove every lower ſentiment, every 
unworthy defire from thy foul ; will ele- 
vate thy ſpirit, enlarge thy heart, make 
thee feel thy powers, and cver tranſmit 
thee new ; it will raiſe thee above all that 
1s viſible and earthly, will conſtantly give 
thee a greater reſemblance to Jeſus, the 
pattern of all human perfection, and con- 
ſtantly unite thee more intimately with 
God. Animated by the ſpirit of Chrſtianity, 
thou wilt juſtly eſteem every faculty, every 
talent, every power that God hath given 
thee, carcfully incite and exert them, and 
conſtantly produce as much good by them 
as thou canſt at preſent. Informed by the 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity, thou wilt not act like 
a ſlave ; thou wilt not allow thyſelf to be 
governed by ary ſenſual object, or any 

unruly 
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unruly paſſion; thou wilt not cringe with 
ſervility before any mortal ; thou wilt con- 
ſtantly think and act with generofity and 
freedom. Animated by the ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity, thou wilt ever be more active, 
more indefatigab'e in goodneſs, wilt never 
be weary in ſtriving after the prize that 
awaits the conqueror. Animated by the 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity, thou wilt already 
taink and act, in this the day of thy mor- 
tality, like an immortal being; aad wilt 
perform a thouſand acts of goodneſs, and 
enjoy a thouſand comforts, which he can 
neither perform or enjoy who 13 not fen- 
fible of his immortality, or cannot rejoice 
therein. O noble and divine ſpirit. of 
Chriſtianity ! thou ſpirit of wiſdom and 
power, of love and felicity! mayſt thou 
quicken, warm, and penetrate us all by 
thy animating influence! rouze us to the 
nobleſt ſentiments of ourſelves! animate us 
with a godlike energy, with the moſt active 

zcal 
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zeal in goodneſs, penetrate and warm us 
with love towards God and man! How 
great, how illuſtrious will then our dig- 
nity be, and how much greater and more 
illuſtrious will it become, from one period 
of our lives to another, and from eternity 
to eternity 
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Let my foul live, and it ſhall praiſe thee. 
| Pſalm cxix. 175. 
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HE defire to live is natural to all 
men. Neither grief, nor pain, not 
misfortune, can totally ſuppteſs it; and the 
generality of men would rather begin again 
their courſe on earth, however gloomy, 
weariſome, or perilous it may have bcen; 
and paſs again through all its difficulties 


and dangers, than have them ended by 


the loſs of life. Seldom is the burden of 
miſery ſo heavy, and the ſentiment of it ſo 
troubleſome ; ſeldom do paſſion and error 
blind him ſo far as to make him pres 
H 3 ter 
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fer death to life, and nen- entity to ex- 
iſt nce. Very rarely do we find him ſo 
pious and ſo holy as to ſay from his heart, 
with the apoſtle, © I have a defire to be 
c diſſolved, and to be with Chriſt; which 
« is far better.” Let us admire and adore 
the wile goodneſs of our Creator, who hath 
given us ſo innate an attachment to life, fo 
intcrwoven and connected it with our na- 
ture, and thereby ſuch a powerful, ſuch 
an irreſiſtible inducement to preſerve it! 
But ler us dignity this defire to live, by 
| Inveſtigating the ground of it, that we may 
make it ſtand the teſt of the ſoundeſt rea- 
ſon. To love, and to wiſh for life, with- 
out knowing why or wherefore, is mere 
animal inſtin& ; but to love it on true and 
ſolid principles, and to with for it in the 
moſt upright views, will be no diſcredit to 
the philoſopher and the chrittian. Thus 
the Pſalmiſt is defirous of it in our text. 
Let my foul live, ſays he to God, Let my 
foul live, and it ſhall praiſe thee, Would 

we 
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vie do ſo likewiſe, Sirs, would we thus 
wiſh for life, that we might truly rejoice 


in, and praiſe God for it, then we muſt 
learn the real value of human life. We 


muſt neither eſteem it as better or as 
poorer, neither as more important nog 
more inſignificant, neither as more happy 
nor more unhappy than it actually is. In 
one caſe our atrachment to it will be too 
firong, in the other not ſtrong enough. 
In both ciſes we ſhould more or leſs miſ- 
take its deſtination, and ſeldom make ſo 
good a uſe of it as we might. 


Well then, let us turn our reflections to- 


day on the value of human life, that we 
may diſcover why, and to what purpoſe; we 
ſhould wiſh to live. For examining this 
matter properly, we muſt do two things. 
Firſt ſhew, what is implied if we would 
have human life of value, and indeed of 
great value to us; and then what gives it 
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this value, or, what makes it deſirable and 
eſtimable to us, 


If we would have our lives to be of real 
value to us, and rightly appreciate that 
value, we muſt learn to underitand it, we 
muſt ſeriouſly reflect upon it, we tnuſt 
conſider it on every fide and in its whole 
circuit ; we muſt regard it, not under any 
falſe appearance which preſent or paſt, 
pleaſant or unpleaſant ſenſations, any for- 
runate or unfortunate, accidents may throw 
upon it. We muſt therefore bring into 
the account its joys as well as its ſorrows, 
its ſatisfactions as well as its hardſhips, its 
days of delight and pleaſure, as well as its 
hours of pain and grief, the good we en- 
Joy or may enjoy, as well as the evil that 
befals us. We mult confider it, not as 
the whole of our exiſtence, not as the ca- 
pacity and meaſure of our whole felicity; 
but only as the beginning, as the lowermoſt 
ſtep of our rational being, as the prepara- 

tion 
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tion to 2 greater and higher happineſs z 
and be thereby induced to lay our foun- 
dation, not on prevailiag prejudices, but 
on juſt experiences, obſervations, and prin. 
ciples. Whoever, deceived by certain de- 
ſcriptions, repreſents this earth to himietf 
as an inhoſpitable deſert, as a vale of tears 
and forroiw, as the abode of darkneſs and 
muſery ; whoever, in oppoſition to univertal 
experience, imagines that its evils pre- 


dominate over its ſatis factions; whoeves, 


from miſanthropy, or ill-humoeur, at one 
time thinks that all mankind are fools, and 
at another knaves, forgettul of his origin 
and his vocation, finks him bencath the 
beaſts, or confiders man only as a comie- 


dian that has a part to perform, without 


any farther con ſequence or view; and when 
this part is played, falls back to his pri- 


raitive nothing; he who comprenends all 


his proſpects and hopes within the mo- 
ment of preſent circumſtances: for him 
this like can indeed have no great value, 

do 
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to him it muſt be a contemptible object, 
whoſe pre ſervatioti is of no importance, 
and the loſs of it not to be lamented. But 
is this a true repreſentation of human life ; 
Has then this earth, which God has adorned 
with ſuch numberleſs beauties and pleaſures, 
has it the appearance of a deſert ? Is weep. 
ing and wailing ſo frequent or ſo loud 
upon it, that the voice of joy and glad- 
neſs is no where to be heard? does not 
man paſs far more hours in health than in 
fickneſs ; does he not experience far more 
bright than gloomy days? In the whole 
amount, does not the fum of his agreeable 
ſenſations very far exceed the ſum of his 
uneaſy and painful feelings? Amongft 
the fools, are there not likewiſe many in- 
telligent men, and amongſt the wicked 
many good ? ls not, upon the whole, much 
more good than evil practiſed by them ? 
And how can the philoſopher, the chriſ- 
tian, miſtake the dignity, the nobility, the 
vocation of man, I mean his reaſon, his 

capacity 
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capacity of conſtantly becoming more per- 


fect, his immortality, and the connection 
between what he now is and dees with 
what he is to be and to do for the future; 
snd if he does not miſtake them, what a 
value muſt this give to his preſent life! 


Should this life then be of great and 
real value to us, and ſhould we confeſs and 
feel that value; then muſt we properly 
employ it, and uſe it to the beſt and the 


moſt rational purpoſes. We muſt live 
with conſciouſneſs, with confideration, upon 


certain principles and in ſettled views. We 


mult be as active as poſſible, and active in 


the beſt and the moſt generally uſeful mane 
ner. To live, to live as men, does not 
imply ſimply to exiſt, not barely to have 
power, but to exert and improve this 
power, to act inwardly and outwardly, in 
receiving and communicating happineſs, 
and to be conſcious of it. He who leads 
à vegetative or an animal life; he who 
ſleeps, 
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ſleeps, dreams, trifles, or diffipates his life 
away; who lives for the day, without te- 
flection or thought; who ſurrenders himſelf 
up to idleneſs and fluth, or is induftrious 
without aim or defign ; exerts his powers 
without any particular view; is always 
buſy, and yetdoes nothing with all his buſtle, 
always ſeeking happineſs, but never finding 
it; to ſuch indeed this life muſt be an in- 
fignificant matter. And how great is this 
laſt claſs of men, the claſs of buſy idlers 
in the world ! men that ſeem to be for 
ever employed, and yet in fact do nothing, 
bring nothing to effect; nothing of any 
importance to themſelves or to others; 
nothing that can ſecure them any laſting 
ſatisfaction and joy. Free from any ſettled 
employment, from the duties of any par- 
ticular bufineſs, they undertake now one 
thing, and then another, and are ſoon weary 
of both; they run from one company to 
another, from one amuſement to another, 
ever raiſing great expectations from them, 
and ever deceived in their expectations, 
get 
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get nothing from theſe companies, and ac- 
quire no recompenſing reflections from the 
enjoyments of theſe pleaſures ; can give 
no account to themſelves of this applica- 
tion of their time and of the uſe of their 
powers; and, as often as the fentiment, 
as often as the clear conſciouſneſs of their 
condition ariſes within them, fo often do 
they feel the emptineſs of their hearts, the 
weariſome nionotony, that diſſatisfaction, 
the vanity of their pleaſures ; are diſguſted 
with life and all its joys, and then exclaim, 
not from wiſdom, bur from the involuntary 
ſentiment of their folly, in the words of 
Solomon, All, all is vanity!” What great 
value can there be in life to ſuch men as 


theſe! how much more natural is it that 


it ſhould be a burden, a martyrdom to 
them! how many have hence been induced 
to lay it down as a load they could no 
longer bear! No; for him alone who 
knows and conſtantly purſues the true ends 
of life; who has a determinate occupation 

8 who 
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who exerts his powers with conſciouſneſs, 
vpon ſolid principles, and does good with 
them; who can give himſelf a ſatisfactory 
account of what he does and accompliſhes 
with them ; who by every ſtep he takes, 
by every day he ſurvives, approaches nearer 
to perfection; who, like a reaſonable crea- 
ture, like a chriſtian, fees not barely the 
preſent, but is continually regarding the 
future; lives not barely for this preſent 
moment of rime, but for the unending ages 
of eternity. The other, the unwiſe, the 
fool, the buſy idler, wanders about in 
error, and muſt neceſſarily at length be 
weary of his wanderings: while this, the 
wiſe man, the chriſtian, has a firm period 
in view, worthy of the ardour with which 
he purſues his courſe ; he never loſes it 
frora his ſight, and the nearer he ap- 
proaches it, the brighter it appears be- 
fore him, 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, if this life is to be of great and 
real value to us, and if we would know 
and be ſenſible of its worch, we muſt ef- 
fectually enjoy, and enjoy with conſciouſ- 
neſs, the goods and ſatisfactions it affords. 
We muſt be at leaſt as ſenſible and ſuſcep- 
tible of the good and agreeable, as of the 
evil and diſaſtrous it eontains. If we paſs 
through the world as it our ſenſes were 
uſeleis, or with unfeeling and hardened 
hearts ; a thoutand beauties that ſurround 
us will be unoblerved, a thouſand- ſources 
of pleaſure that invite us to partake of 
them will be left unexplored ; or if we had 
rather ſcrutinize for defects, than look out 
ſor perfections; then, indeed, muſt this 
lite appear to us under a dark and mourn- 
ful a{j-&t, and contain but little value for 
us. Put does any thing loſe of its real 
value, merely becauſe we do not obſerve 
or neglect to make uſe of its advantages? 
No; we muſt open our hearts and our 
ſenles to agrecable impreſſions; to the im- 

preſſions 
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pre ſſions which the advantages, the plea- 
fures, the joys of liſe are endeavouring to 
make upon us; we muſt ſee, and feel, and 
uſe, and enjoy the beauties, the beſſings, 
that preſent themſelves to us in ſuch di- 
verified forms, and invite us to uſe them 
in fuch various ways; we mult not trample 
on the flowers we meet with in the path of 
life, with haughty diſdain; we muſt not 
un ully rcze& the recreations and re- 
compences of which our heavenly father 
hath not ſuffered the rougheſt way to be 
totally deftitute, and never turn our eyes 
from that glorious proſpect which termi - 
nates our view. Only thus ſhall we rightly 
eſtimate. the intrinſic value of life, and learn 
to reckon it of high importance, and 
worthy of our concern. 


And what gives it now this great value ? 
What makes this life ſo momentous and 
important ? In this life we may learn much 
truth and goodneſs; attempt and execute 

I many 
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many good undertakings, enjoy many bleſ- 
ſings; and by acting and enjoy ing render 
ourſelves fit for ſtill better and greater 
things in the future world. 


Four articles which muſt give great value 
to this life, in the eyes of all reflecting 
perſons, imperfect as it is. 


Our lite is therefore of great value; firſi, 
as we may learn in it ſo much truth and 
goodneſs, and may ſo much advance our 
tpiritual perfection. All that concerns us, 
all the events that befall us, indigence and 
infirmity, buſineſs and pleaſures, joys and 


ſorrows, unite themſelves in this regard; 


every thing is either cauſe, or means, or 


incitement to improve, to rouze, to exert, 


to perfectionate our ſpiritual powers ; every 
thing teaches us to think, to conſider, to 
inveſtigate ; every thing is ordained and 
2daptcd to make us rational of ſenſual. 
creatures, of rclations to the beaſts to make 
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us the kindred of angels. And how many 
ideas, how much knowledge, how much 
illumination of every kind, may we collect 
in this life by experience, by obſervation, 
by reflection, by inſtruction, and by con- 
. verſation! how the ſphere of our view 
and comprehenſion is enlarged every year | 
how confiderable 1s the circuit and extent 
of human knowledge! indeed, what we 
know is entremely little in compariſon with 
what we do not and cannot know; but ſtill 
of itſelf is much, much for creatures who 
are only at the firſt period of thought; 
much for ſcholars, for beginners, who only 
live and think from yeſterday, and who are 
to live and think for ever. How high has 
the human ſpirit ſoared in numberleſs re- 
ſpeaks! how far has it raiſed itſelf above 
viſible things! it has riſen even up to the 
divinity, to the firſt, the eternal cauſe of 
all things, and feels itſelf happy in the 
adoration of ſapreme perfection: how 
much does it comprehend, ſurvev, and 
compare, 
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compare, by meditation! and where are 
the limits that it cannot tranſcend ! When 
has man learned ſo much, and ſo much 
exerciſed himſelf in thought, that he has 
not much more ſtill to learn, and may not 
employ himſelf much better? Who can 
reckon up the number of repreſentations 
that find place in one human mind of or- 
dinary capacity? and when is the ſum total 
of them ſo great, that it may not yet be 
immenſely increaſed ? Indeed, we neither 
can nor ought to be all ſcholars, all apply 
the greateſt part of our lives to the inveſti- 
gation of truth, to reflections on inviſible 
things, to the improvement and the avg - 
mentation of our knowledge, But we 
may all learn much, actually learn much, 
and all advance by many confiderable ſtrides 
on the way of knowledge and ſpicitual per- 
fection. We may all learn to think, to 
think with conſciouſneſs, to think rati- 
onally: and if we be wiſe men, if we be 
chriſtians, we learn to ſoar above the 
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ſenſes, and ro govern ourſelves; we learn 
to be virtuous, to be pious, to act upon 
ſound principles, from pure and generous 
motives ; we learn to know God, to love 
him, to converſe, and to have communi- 
cations with him ; and the longer we live, 
and thus employ our lives, ſo much the 
better do we learn all this, ſo much the 
apter are we in all theſe matters, fo much 
the eaſier, and with ſo much the better ef- 
fect, can we apply our mental powers to 
them; ſo much the more de we heap up 
treaſures of uſeful knowledge, and juſter 
views; ſo much the pearer do we approach 
to perfection. Something may be added 
to our im;:rovements every year, every day, 
every hour; and it 1s purely our own fault 
when' this is not the caſe. Who would 
not then in this view cry out, with the 
Pſalmiſt, “ Lord, let my foul live, and it 
6 ſhall praiſe thee!” that it may ever ad- 
vance in the knowledge of truth, in the 

knowledge of thee who art the fountain 


of 
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of all truth ; that it may ever be improving 
its thoughts, and ever learn to employ all 
its powers in a better and a worthier 
manner. 


This life is, farther, of great value: it 
is highly cſtimable, as we may attemys 
and execute much good therein, And, in 
fact, Sirs, how much may we not do for 
ourſelves and for others, for the large and 
the little ſociety to which we belong! how 
far, either mediately or immediately, may 
we operate about us! what a manifold in- 
fluence, and of what immenſe extent, may 
we have on the happineſs of our brethren ! 
and to this purpoſe, we need neither be 
ſovereigns, nor miniſters of ſtate, nor he- 
roes, nor inventors of new diſcoveries, not 
leaders and teachers of the people; in 
every condition, in every ſtation, in every 
walk of life, in every lawful vocation, we 
may daily and hourly effect ſome good, 
We have only to fulfil our duties, to diſ- 
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charge them continually in the beſt man- 
ner, conſtantly to purſue the path of chriſ- 
tian integrity and virtue, and in every cir- 
cumſtance to do what the love of God and 
man invites us to; fo ſpread goodneſs in 
general all around us, afflicting none, and 
hurting none, but rejoicing thouſands. and 
being uſeful to thouſands more, What a 
beneficent influence has order, application, 
induſtry, fidelity, and conſciouſneſs in af- 
fairs, upon all thoſe with whom we have 

to do, who ſtand in a near or remote con- 
nection with us! what a genial light, 
what a brightneſs does every good, every 
generous action, throw around it ! and how 
fruittul is it frequently in as good as ge- 
nerous actions! How much may we do by 
words and works, by our behaviour among 
the members of our family, our acquaint- 
ance, our friends, and our fello - citizens, 
and again by them among others, and pro- 
bably among people utterly unknown to 
us, and far diſtant from us! Who can 

number 
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number all the bleſſed conſequences often 
produced by a prudent piece of advice, a 
word well ſpoken with feeling and energy, 


a good chriilian dealing, an admonition 


properly introduced, a magnanimous fa- 
criace of ſome ſuppoſed advantage, a pub- 
lic-{pirited undertaking—and will produce 
in future? And when are we wanting of 
an opportunity either to comfort the 


mourner, to chear the wretched, to affiſt - 


the indigent, or to ſupport ſome poor 
and needy perſon? When is there a ſcar- 


city of opportunities for giving inſtruction 


to the 1gnorant, for the amendment and 
converſion of the wicked, for conficming 
and delighting the good, for encouraging 
and ſupporting public eſtabliſhments for 
the common good, and by all theſe means 
to provide for our own! How few days, 
how few hours of our lives, without our 
own fault, pats quite deſtitute of occaſions, 
quite void of incitements to do fome kind 
of good, to further our beneficent deſigus, 
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or to bring them to effect about us! May 
not therefore every day, every hour, we 
paſs as wife men, as chriſtians, increaſe 
the quantity of the good we do, and the 
ſum of human happineſs promoted by our 
means? and how great muſt this ſum be 
in the courſe of a whole life ſpent accord- 
ing to the precepts of chriſtian wiſdom and 
virtue! What think ye, Sirs, is a life, that 
may be ſo rich in good confequences and 
effects, without any worth? may it not be 
of the higheſt value? may not a man ſay, 
upon the ſoundeſt principles, © Let my 
© foul live, and it ſhall praiſe thee,” that 
it may glorify thee by righteouſneſs and 
beneficence, and that it may produce more 
Joy and felicity around it! 


This life has, thirdly, a great value : it 
is highly eſtimable, as we may enjoy fo 
much good in it. How manifold, how 
rich, how inexhauſtible, are the ſources 
of pleaſure, delight, and joy, which God 
8 hath 
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hath opened and ſupplied to us, in nature, 
in religion, in domeſtic, in civil, and in 
human ſociety! Of what various and in- 
exhauſtible impreſſions and feelings are we 
not rendered capable by our ſenſes, our 
underſtanding, and our heart! Certainly, 
if we were leſs inconſiderate, leſs cold and 
inſenſible, than we ſo frequently are, we 
ſhould be aſtoniſhed at the number of 
bleffings we daily and hourly enjoy; we 
ſhould acknowledge, and feel at our hearts, 
the ſuperabundance, the great and mani- 
feſt ſuperabundance of good over evil in 


life; and, full of admiration and gratitude, 
ſhould exclaim, Lord! the whole earth, 


and our whole lives, are full of thy good- 
neſs!— What delightful ſenſations have we 
had, during the greateſt part of our lives, 
from our health and vigour! what plea- 
ſure there is connected with eating and 
drinking, with waking and ſleeping, with 
employment and reſt, with the uſe of our 
organs of ſenſe, and the application of 

our 
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our mental powers! what delight does 
filence, and the meditations of retirement, 
afford us! and what delights in ſocial con- 
verſe and the imparting of our thoughts 
and feelings to others! what joys do not 
the father and the mother of a family feel 
in the comforts of their dwelling, in the 
enjov ment of domeſtic felicity ! what joys 
are felt by the friend of the heart, and in 
the fociety of a friend ! and what purer, 
what higher joys, does the man, the chriſ- 
rian, imbibe, by the pious exaltation of his 
heart to God, by the public and private 
adoration of the Moft High, by his com- 
munications with the ſpirit of ſupreme per- 
fection ! what ſatisfaftion, what agreeable, 
what delightful ſenſations are we not in- 
ſpired with by every labour ſucceſsfully 
ended, every vanquiſhed weakneſs, every 
ſurmounted forrow, every good action, 
every advance to perfection, every view of 
our future felicity !—and how much alle- 
viation of toil, how much animation and 

comfort 
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comfort in ſorrows, how much help in the 


hour of need, how much exertion or courage 


and ſtrength, in danger, does not a wiſe and 
kind providence impart in us, 0: communi- 
cate to us! and how much light 1s ſhed even 
on all the gloomy and leſs fortunate periods 
ot our lives, nay, what day, what hour of our 
lives, does not bring with it ſome kind of 
ſatisfaction and pleaſure, either in regard 
to the goodneſs of our author and pre- 
ſerver, or to the recreation of the wiſe 
man, that is, the Chriſtian ! And if ſome 
gloomy hours, ſome diſmal days ſucceed, 
how are they loſt among the far, far 
greater number of more happy, more de- 
lightful days and hours! But how much 
value muſt ſuch a life be of, that is fo 
rich in ſatisfactions and joys, to every man 
of reflection and ſentiment ! what a noble 
preſent muſt the preſervation and continu- 
ance of it be in his fight! and how much 
reaſon has he to pray to God in the words 
of the Pſalmiſt, Let my foul live, and it 

mall 
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% ſhall praiſe thee!” that it may enjoy thy 
bounty, and praife thee with gladneſs and 
delight! | 


But that which gives the greateſt weight 
to theſe arguments for highly prizing hu- 
man life, what renders it moſt eſtimable, is, 
that during the courſe of it we may fit 
and capacitate ourſelves for better and 
greater objects in the world to come. 
Without this proſpect, our knowledge and 
ſpiritual perfection would have but little 
value, our virtue but little attraction and 
compenſation, our joy but little ſatisfac- 
tion, and ſtill leſs continuance. Chiefly 
by the connection of the preſent with the 
future, by the influence this has upon that, 
all we now are, and do, and enjoy, is of 
real importance, and brings unending con- 
ſequences after it. At preſent we can do 
nothing for becoming wiſer, better, and 
more pious, which does not prepare and 


ſmoothen the way for us to a higher de- 
gree 
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gree of perfection and happineſs in the 
future world. We can now perform no 
good action which does not produce cver- 
laſting ſatisfaction, We now enjoy no in- 
nocent, generous delight, which does not 
render us capable of ſtill greater delights, 
and ſecure them to us. We are now work- 
ing and labouring for eternity. We can 
now turn our endeavours and toils into 
pleaſure, ſorrows into joys, and loſſes into 
gains. Here we may learn ; and there we 
ſhall put what we have learnt to the beſt 
and higheſt uſe: here our powers grow 
ſtrong by practice ; there they will be ap- 
plied to loftier things: here we ſow good 


ſeed ; there we ſhall reap of it happineſs 


and glory : here we make ourſelves fit for 
ccnverſe with more exalted ſpirits ; therc 
we ſhall actually enjoy their converſe : here 
we m y reſemble Jeſus, our chieftain and 
Lord, in virtuous and pious fentiments ; 
there be one with him in glory and blits : 
here ſatisfy our wiſhes by approaching 
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nearer to the Deity ; there in intimate com- 
munications with him. The longer then 
we live in this world, the more good we 
imagine, and perform, and promote, and 
enjoy here, the greater perfection and fe- 
licity await us hereafter. The purer and 
richer our ſowing here, the richer and 
more glorious will be our harveſt hereafter. 
Thus may every day and every hour of 
this life contribute to lay the foundation 
of immarceſſible honours, of ever bloom- 
ing joys. And ſhall ſuch a life, a life fo 
great in its conſequences, and of everlaſt- 
ing duration, ſhall ſuch a life be of no 
great value in our eyes? Shall it not in- 


ſpice us with the wiſh of the Pſzlmiſt : 


« Let my ſoul live, O God! and it ſhall 
<« praiſe thee !”” that it may here be expert 
in thy praiſe, and thereby more worthily 
praiſe thee hereafter! | 


Yes, Sirs, human life is inconteſtably 
of great and real value: a defire of its 
preſervation 
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preſervation and continuance is not un- 
worthy either of the wiſe man or the chryi- 
tian. It is the ſchool of wiſdom, the 
ſchool of virtue, the firſt ſtep to our per- 
tection, an inexhauſtible ſource of pleaſures 
and joys, the preparatory ſtation to a more 
exalted, to an everlaſting life. Rcjoice 
then in it, rejoice in your lives; thank God 
daily for theſe preſents of his bounty; ac- 
knowledge and feel its value and its high 
deſtination ; ſupport, aud ſupport it care- 
fully; uſe it worthily ; purſue its affairs 


with pleaſure and fidelity; enjoy its ſata-- 


factions and delights with grateful and 
joyful hearts; bear its hardſhips and for- 
rows without murmuring ; exerciſe your 
gifts and powers; ſtrive conſtantly to lear: 
more uſeful knowledge, conſtantly to do 
more good, to enjoy more pure and more 
generous ſatisfactions, conſtantly to becorne 
wiſer and better, and a greater bleſang to 
all about you. Never be weary in well- 
doing, and in promoting the happineſs of 

your 
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your fellow-creatures and yourſelves, that 
you may hope inceſlantly to reap in due 
time; work, like our great leader and pre- 
curſor Jeſus, while it is day, that the 
night may not come upon you before your 
taſk be finiſhed ; redeem the time with care, 
and mark as much as poſſible every day 
of your lives with ſome good action; re- 
gard and treat all things according to their 
reference with the future, and let the ſub- 
lime, the joyful conſideration of a better 
and an everlaſting life be conſtantly preſent 
With your ſpirit. 


ESTI- 


ESTIMATE: 


OF 


"KR A L--T--H: 


No man ever yet hated his own fleſh ; but nou- 
riſheth and cheriſheth it, &c. Epheſ. v. 29. 
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Tr ſeems ſuperfluous to admoniſh man- 
kind of the great value of health, and 

to induce them by arguments to fulfill the 
duties incumbent upon them in this reſpect. 
Who does not readily ſhun every thing 
that is called ſorrow and pain? who does 
not hold his health in high eſtimation ? 
who is not defirous of maintaining and pre- 
ſerving it unimpaired even to extreme old 
age? who will ſlight any thing that he is 
certain will be prejudicial to him in this 
regard? No man, ſays the apoſtle, ever yet 
K 2 hated 
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hated his own fleſh; but nouriſheth and 
cheriſheth it. All this, Sirs, generally 
ſpeaking, is very true. But probably we 
do not conſider the matter ſufficiently as a 
duty. Perhaps we do not ſet a ſufficient 
value upon health, or not upon right prin- 
ciples. Perhaps we do not plainly per- 
ceive how important Chriſtianity is in this 
regard to its true confeſſors. And from 
all theſe cauſes we fall into many errors, 
which, if we had a plainer and juſter con- 
ception of them, we ſhould certainly avoid. 
Well then, let me ſubmit a few ſuggeſtions 
to your conſideration hereupon. And to 
this end, let us examine into the value of 
health; then conſider the duties we have 
to fulfill in that reſpect; and, laſtly, we 
will ponder the chriſtian doctrine, to ſec 
bow it much is adapted to aſſiſt us in the. 
performance of theſe duties, and to pra- 
date our felicity even in that reſpect. 


Health 
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Health is, doubtleſs, of great value to 
us. It is the firſt and principal of all the 
outward bleſſings we enjoy; the ground 
and means of the free enjoy ment and beſt 
uſe of all the reſt. It far excels all riches, 
all power, and honour, and every ſplendid 
pre- eminence; which, by the loſs or de- 
cay of this, muſt loſe almoſt the whole of 
their value. This is a matter which neither 
our own experience, nor that of others, will 
allow us to doubt of. Would you ſer fibly 
feel this truth? you have only to recollect 
the hours, the days, you have probably paſt 
in fickneſs and pain; the hours and the 
days in which you have been diſpirited, 
enfeebled, and utterly unfit for all uſeful 
occupation; on all the incapacity and aver- 
ſion for the enjoyment of every pleaſurs 
and ſatisfaction of life, when you were 
fighing on a gloomy couch, and under- 
went, with every returning day, with every 
returning night, full of reſtleſsneſs and 
anxiety, freſh pains and forrows, and had 
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to dread the total diſſolution of your body. 
And then compare ſuch fituation with the 
activity and chearfulneſs that now animate 
you while you are in health; the delightful] 
ſentiment you have of your powers; the 
facility and freedom with which you move 
and uſe your body, and all its members ; 
the vivacity wherewith you undertake and 
perform your bufineſs; the reliſh with 
which you can enjoy the pleaſures of life; 
the undiſturbed tranquillity with which at 
night you throw yourſelf into the arms 
of ſleep, and the chearful ſerenity with 
which you behold the riſing day. Or, if 
you have been ſo happy as to have had no 
perſonal experience of pain and ſickneſs, 
then confider your friends and acquaint- 
anee, who groan under the burden of ſuch 
afflictions, or lead a life of infirmity and 
langour, and for a moment place yourſelf : 
in their condition, and ſet their circum» 
ſtances againſt your own : and, unleſs you 
are totally void of ſenſibility, a genial con- 

5 5 ſciouſneſ⸗ 
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ſciouſneſs of the high worth of health will 
flow over your heart, accompanied by the 
fiacereſt gratitude towards God; you will 
look upon it as the richeſt cordial of life, 
and acknowledge it to be the comfort, with- 
out which all others have hardly any value. 


And indeed, without health, what are 
all the beauties, all the bounties, all the 
delights of nature, and all the joys of ſo- 
_ cial life; when all nature appears in feſtal 
ſplendor to the man in health ; while the 
unclouded ſky, and the variegated earth, 
enamelled by a thouſand flowers, expand 
his heart; while he unites in the jubilations 
of all living creatures rejoicing in exiſtence, 
with a gladſome ſpirit ?—The man labour- 
ing under ſickneſs and infirmity diſregards 
all this as nothing, or prizes it at a ſlender 
rate. Every thing appears to him in a 
mournful garb ; all nature ſeems clad in 
ſorrow, and the world about him empty 
and dead; the earth without form, and 
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void, and darknefs upon the face of crea- 
tion. And if he cannot ſtifle the ſweet 
ſounds of joy that burſt upon his ſoul ; yet 
he hears them with inward ſadneſs, and 
feels the irkſomeneſs of his life and his 
own deficiency of joy but ſo much the 
deeper. While the man in health is diſ- 
playing his faculties and powers to the 
pleaſure and advantage of ſociety, and 
bringing his deſigns to effect; thereby mag- 
nifying the value of them even in his own 
eyes; while he is enjoying the moſt di- 
verſified pleaſures, the eſteem and love, 
the friendſhip of his a cquaintance; is 
finding on all fides entertainment to his 
mind, food for his ſpirit, and comfort to 
his heart ; and, in all theſe reſpects, is able 
to give as much as he receives: all this 
time the fick and infirm is confined to his 
cloſe apartment, to his diſma] couch, to a 
ſmall circle of people, who probably at- 
tend him more out of obligation and ne- 
eeſſity than from affection, and is perhaps 
| a bur- 
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a burden to himſelf and to others ; and 
how eaſily may he fink under the weight 
of uneafineſs and ſorrows, if he has not 
learnt to find ſources in himſelf of ſatisfac- 
tion and joy !—No; without health, there is 
no real enjoyment of life, noinward chearful 
ſentiment of the faculties of either ſoul or 
body, no free and confident exertion of 
their abilities; but, inſtead, a diſmal con- 
ſciouſneſs of infirmity and pain, gloomy 
recollections of the paſt, and anxious con- 
cerns about future ſufferings, dreadful ſen- 
timent of declining faculties, and fear of 
the conſtant threats of their total decay. 
And who can repreſent to himſelf theſe 
diſmal circumſtances to which mankind 1s 
doomed, without feeling the value of their 
contraſts, the importance of health ? 


Health has farther a great value, as a 
means to higher purpoſes, as a means of 
promoting our intriafic perfection, and our 
uſefulneſs in the world, How much are 
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we able to do, if we be but in health! 
how we are encouraged and animated to all 
things! for what labours and what under- 
takings do we think we have not ſufficient 
ftrength ! what dithculties or obſtacles do 
we allow to deter us from them ? how 
much eaſier is reflection and every applica- 
tion and uſe of our mental powers! how 
much happier do all our enterpriſes tend 
to ſucceſs | what efforts, and what inde- 
fatigable perſeverance, does it nat allow us 
to exert ! how little do we make of dan- 
ger! how many adverſe events does it not 
enable us to bear, without being much 
diſmayed at them ! how capable are we 
likewiſe of performing all the duties of our 
Nation, even the hardeſt, with chearfulneſs 
and pleaſure, and of labouring at our own 
Felicity, as well as that of our brethren, 
with activity and ſucceſs! how ready to 
ſpread happineſs and joy, of various kinds, 
on all around us! 


Hoe 
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How very different is the caſe in general 
with ſuch as are in the oppoſite condition! 
how various and hom great are the pre- 
judices which infirmities and the loſs of 
health draw after them to ourſelves, and 
to others, in regard of morality, and the 
performance of the duty of general utility! 
The want of health moſt commonly weakens 
and deſtroys our ſpirits alſo. And when it 
threatens the ruin of the former, it likewiſe 
threatens this with lethargy, inactivity, and 
lifeleſsneſs ; either totally incapacitating 
us for deep and continued reflection, or 
making it extremely difficult It darkens 
and confuſes our former conceptions and 
ideas, and lays terrible difficulties in the 
way of every attempt to ſtrengthen and im- 
prove our faculties. It frequently eclipſes 
every light and truth, and certainty, betore 
our eyes. Darkneſs and doubt obſcure 
our weakened ſpirit; and our deadened 
heart can feel the influence of no chearing 
hope, and cvery ſentiment of the higher 

and 
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and nobler kinds ts totally excluded. How 
oft and how eafily are we reduced by the 
want of health to a gloomy and repining 
temper, to impatient murmurings, to diſ- 
contentedneſs with our condition, and the 
methods of providence! and how eaſily 
may all this diſpirit us in the purſuit of a 
ſuperior perfection! how ſadly impede us 
from becoming ſo wiſe and ſo good as we 
otherwiſe might ! 


I am not ignorant that ſufferings, and 
that of every kind, when rightly deemed 
of and properly applied, contribute much 
to our ſpiritual perfection, that they are 
adapted to render us wiſer and better. 
But we nced not be afraid, that we ſhall be 
deprived of the advantages of afflictions, 
though we perfectly underſtand the full 
value of health, and fulfill our duties in rhe 
preſervation of it in ever ſo conſcientious 
a manner, The inconſtancy of all worldly 
things, the inſtability of fortune, the part 

VIS 
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we take in the welfare of others, fo many 


unſucceſsful labours, diſappointed expec- 


tations, and inſurmountable difficulties, 
will always furniſh us with opportunities 
enough for improvement in the wiſdom and 
virtues of Chriſtianity.—And then certainly 
the fruit produced by a ſtrong and healthy 
tree from its natural ſoil, will be ſounder, 
riper, and of a finer flavour, than that 
which 1s forced by artificial heat into an 
unnatutal maturity. 


This is not all. Still more various and 


more grievous 1s the damage occaſioned by 
the loſs of health to ourſelves and to 
others, when we ourſelves are guilty of it. 


And we muſt undoubtedly be affected if 


we examine and judge of the matter on its 
moral fide, as in that reſpect it is of the 
utmoſt importance, If we hurt or ruin 


our health, we not only inflict a misfortune 


on our ſelves thereby, but are likewiſe cruel 
to thole who are connected with us, or de- 
pendent 
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pendent on us. We ſpread concern, afftic- 
tion, and grief on all about us, in a nar- 
rower or a larger circle, according to our 
ſituation in life, We wound and afflict 
ſome, and drive others to impatience, to 
anger, and to guilty violation of their duties. 
— Nay, more ; we thereby hurt the whole 
ſociety in wnich we live. We rob it of 
our ſervices, or add to their burdens who 
had already enough to bear. We deprive 
ourſelves of the means and the opportu- 
nities of being uſeful to others, or of pro- 
moting their advantage in a higher degree. 
We, perhaps, ſtop ſhort in the faireſt and 
moſt laudable courſe, and leave our beſt 
works and undertakings unfiniſhed. And 
what ſources of ſatisfaction and pleaſure 
for future times, and even for eternity, do 
we thus exclude ourſelves from ! 


By impairing and ruining our health, we 
not unfrequently do an irreparable injury 


to ſuch as have the juſteſt title to our whole 
affection, 
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affection, as being connected with us in 
the cloſeſt ties. We cut them off from 
the advice, the protection, the affiſtance, 
the proviſion, they have the ſtricteſt right 
to expect from us, and which they cannot 
ſo confidently hope to receive from any 


other. We thereby plunge them, perhaps, 
into the utmoſt want and diſtreſs, bring 


them to the brink of perdition, and leave 
them a prey to poverty, ſeduction, and 
miſery. Let parents particularly reflect 

on this; and when they are inclined to ex- 
travagance, intemperance, and pleaſure, to 
violent paſſions, or to any thing that may 
be hurtful to their health, let them caſt 
one ſerious compaſſionate look at their un- 
educated, helpleſs infants, or children who 
ſtand till more in need of their advice and 
care; and it muſt bring them back to the 


diſcharge of their duties, and make it 


again their delight! 


Nay, 
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Nay, it happens not unſeldom, that he 
who impairs or deſtroys his health by irre- 
gular living, renders himſelf guilty of a 
crime againſt his poſterity, and diffuſes 
miſery and death upon thoſe who open 
their eyes to the light of the world long 


after he is no more. Children produced 


from infirm, unhealthy parents, commonly 
become parents to children ſtill more un- 
healthy and infirm, and theſe have again 


alike poſterity, till the race, finking deeper 
and deeper under the burden of its various 


diſeaſes and infirmities, at length dies out 
and is extinct. 


So variouſly and fo widely extend the 
injuries that proceed from the impairing 
and the ruining of our health to ourſelves 
and others, that our account muſt be heavy 
when we have rendered ourſelves guilty 
of it. 


And 
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And now, Sirs, will any man ſeek his 
honour and renown in ſuch a practice? 
will he venture to call it true courage, or 
reckon it ſtrength of mind, to deſpiſe all 
care of his health, or not to regard it; to 
truſt to his youth or his ſtrength, and at- 
tack it on purpoſe by irregularity and riot, 
and ſlight the admonitions of prudence ? 
No: it is raſhneſs ; it is folly. Undoubt- 
edly it is folly, for a man willingly to en- 
danger the loſs of ſo invaluable, ſo indiſ- 
penſable a bleſſing as Life, and to occaſion 
ſuch manifold, and frequently ſuch irre- 
parable injuries to himſelf and others. 
Confider this, all you that are till in the 
bloom of lite, and in the poſſeſſion of all 
your vigour. Reflect upon it not barely 
as to the preſent, but alſo to the future. 
Practiſe not with your health and ftrength, 
as if they could never be weakened or worn 
out. Laviſh them not away in the ſervice 
of vice, or a looſe and inordinate conduct, 
Forget not, that, in advanced years, many 
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occupations and duties, many hardſhips 
and ſufferings, await you, which will theri 
fall heavy or gently upon you, as you have 
managed your early years and your youth- 
ful vigour. 


And let no man fay, when he tranſgreffes 
the bounds of moderation in cating and 
drinking, in the indulgence of anger or 
any other paſſion, . That is my buſineſs ; if 
I do an injury I do it to myſelf alone; it 
is I that muſt ſuffer and do penance for my 
folly.” Certainly thou wilt, whoever thou 
art that thinkeſt and fpeakeſt thus ; thou 
wilt faffer and do penance for it, and pro- 


bably much more, and much longer than 


thou doſt at preſent imagine; and thou 
wilt fuffer what thou haſt deſerved. Bur 
thou canſt not ſuffer alone, others muſt 
ſuffer with thee ; and they innocently ſuffer? 
Is this no injuſtice ? no crime ? does this 
deſerve no puniſhment ? or how can a pa- 
rent, ho can any perſor8 who ſtands in 

rela- 
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rclationſhip to others, weaken his health 
and deſtroy his faculties, and thus render 
himſelf unfit for his buſineſs and the duties 
of his calling, without injuring at che ſame 
time many others, directly or indirectly, 
at preſent, or in the ſequel, in body or in 
mind, without diminiſhing the quantity of 
abilities, and the good ariſing from them 
to the common welfare? 


Can we poſhbly reflect upon all this, 
and entertain the ſmalleſt doubt that health 
is of the utmoſt importance ; that the abuſe 
of it is highly criminal, and that it is by 
no means indifferent how we behave in re- 
gard of it? And how then muſt we con- 
duct ourſclves in this regard? what are 
the duties and obligations we here lie 
under ? 


We mull, above all things, eſteem health 
as a gift of the divine bounty, and as 
granted us for the moſt important pur- 
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poſes, connected as it is with our perfec- 
tion and happineſs. And here we are to 
avoid certain falſe conceptions of the little 
value and low deſtination of the human 
body; conceptions by which it is not un- 
frequently repreſented as the priſon, as the 
dungeon of the ſoul, the greateſt impedi- 
ment to its perfection. All ſuch repre- 
ſentations are the offspring of a gloomy and 
murmuring turn of mind, or of a heated 
and fanatical imagination, which miſleads 
the man to pretend to be more than he is 
or can be, and, diffatisfied with the rank 
aſſigned him by his maker, will exalt him- 
ſelf into a totally different claſs of beings. 
Hence it 1s, that ſenſual defires and plea- 
ſures are confounded with fintul defires and 
pleaſures; and man is delivered over to per- 
dition for the former as well as the latter, 
and the body, as the cauſe and the inftru- 
ment of it, is conſidered as ſomething vile 
and detrimental to our perfection. No, 
Sirs, the body, at leait in our preſent ſtate, 
belongs as eſſentially to the nature of man, 
as 
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as the ſoul, and the connection of both, 
makes man to be what he is. As the 
body, without the ſoul, would not be a 
man, but an inanimate, organized body ; 
ſo the ſoul, without the body, would not 
be a man, but a ſpirit or rather a ſpiritual 
being, whoſe thinking faculty would pro- 
bably never be brought forth into action 
without this connection. Thus the chriſ- 
tian doctrine, that heavenly wiſdom is 
fully adapted to this idea. It always con- 
ſiders man as man, and treats him as man, 
as a compounded being, and not as a ſpirit, 
confined to this earthly ſhell during a ſeries 
of years, for its torment. It enjoins us to 
govern our body and our ſenſual defires, 
but not to deſpiſe and ſpoil the one, or 
2xterminate the others. It gives us to ex- 
pect, after this life, a new, but a more 
perfect and more durable manſon, of a 


different kind from the preſent. Neither 
eaſon nor ſcripture, therefore, command 


us to contemn our body and its welfare; 
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but we are taught by both to prize and to 
rej ice in the health and ftrevgth of it, as 
an ineſtimable preſent of divine muni- 
ficence. 


But, if it be ſo great a privilege, ſo great 
a preſent, then is it further our duty, on 
one hand, to avoid all things that may de- 
prive us of it, or diſturb us in the poſſeſ- 
fion or enjoyment of it; and, on the other, 
to neglect nothing that may maintain or 
improve it. On this head you do not cer- 
tainly expect me to give particular pre- 
{criptions. Every one muſt judge for him. 
ſelf, according to the nature of his con- 
ſtitution, paſſions, buſineſs, obſervations, 
and experience. 


Every perſon muſt in this reſpect pay at- 
tention to himſelf ; obſerve the noxious or 
wholeſome effects, which outward things, 
as well as the inward changes of his tem- 
per, have upon his body and his health; 

his 
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his conſtitution, his faculties, his affairs, 
his circuniſtanees, muſt be compared and 
contraſted together; and he muſt then con- 
duct himſelf by the judgements arifing 
from repeated and careful obſervations. 
We mutt however,—and this is what, as 
a teacher of religion, J am ta enjoin you, 
and I can, with the greateſt aſſurance do 
it, we muſt ſtudy temperance, peace of 
mind, and ſatisfaction; we muſt follow a 
buſy, a laborious, and innocent life, free 
{from all anxious and unchriſtian cares: we 
muſt judge of the good or bad condition 
of things, of their utility or their hurtſul- 
neſs, not barely from their preſent effects, 
but from their future conſequences, what, 
{ooner or later, they may, and probably 
will produce; we muſt lay it down as an 


inviolable law, never, never, for the ſake. 


of a ſhort preſent pleaſure, to run the 
hazard of impairing our health, or of lay- 
ing the foundation of longer ſufferings in 
future, or of continued infitmity ; fo 
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neither muſt we ever ſhun any matter 
merely becauſe it is at preſent diſagreeable 
and difficult, or lays ſome reſtraint upon 
us; we mult, in fine, never forget that 
our powers are circumſcribed, that we can- 
not exhauſt them without detriment and 
danger, that we muſt deal ceconomically 
with them, and that we ſhall always be 
able to execute more by them, if we uſe 
them for a confiderable ſcries of years with 
prudent moderation, than if, by a too ſe- 
vere and uninterrupted exertion of them, 
we ſhould ſhortly render them utterly un- 
ſerviceable. 


Again, we muſt not, and this is a third 
duty we have to obſerve in this reſpect.— 
we muſt not pamper our body, not leave 
our powers to ſtagnate for fear of exhauſt- 
ing them; never decline any duty for fear 
of hurting our health; and, if we do but 
lead a temperate and regular life, not fre- 
quently, not anxiouſſy dwell on all the poſſi- 
ble conſequences of every, even the ſmalleſt 

anch 
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and moſt indifferent action of our lives, or 
on every ſcarcely perceptible alteration in our 
body. Leaſt of all muſt we be ſwayed by 
this timidity, or this anxiety, in our moral 
conduc}, in what we owe to God and to 
our neighbour. No; our duty muſt be 
the weightieſt of all weighty concerns. 
This we mult punctually endeavour to diſ- 
charge, as often as it comes in our way 
and we have ability for it, even though the 
conſaquences of it, in regard to our health, 
ſhould not always be the beſt. Theſe 
conſequences we muſt cheerfully conſign 
to our Father in heaven, who has laid 
theſe duties on us, and has given us that 
power and opportunity to fulfill them, and 
leave 1t entirely to his pleaſure, how long 
or how ſhort, and in what meaſure we may 
promote his views in the world, and the 
benefit of our fellow-creatures, Eſtimable 
as health and life may be, yet both of them 
loſe their value, when they are purchaſed 
by an intentional omiſſion of duty, by a 

conduct 
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conduct in oppoſition to the will of God, 
and, therefore, at the expence of his good 
pleaſure and a quiet conſcience, or are to 
be preſerved by becoming an inactive, 
uſeleſs, or a hurtful member of human 
ſociety. Even in this reſpect may it be 
faid, M hoſoever will fave his life (by the 
ſacrifice of his conſcience and his duty) 
ſhall loſe it; and whoſoever will loſe his 
life for my fake (for the ſake of integrity 
and virtue) ſhall find it. 


This is the rational, the chriſtian con- 
cern for our health; a concern that is ade- 


quate to the great value of it, 


If we would fulfill our duties in general 


relative to this ſubject, we muſt take the 


doctrine of Jeſus to our aſſiſtance. It is 
in an extraordinary manner adapted to fa- 
cilitate our performance of theſe duties, 
and to promote our happineſs in this re- 

gard. 
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gard. A few ſhort obſervations will ſet 
this matter beyond a doubt. 


The great command of the chriſtian 
doctrine is love, love towards God and man. 
It propofes this as the foundation of all our 
duties, and builds our whole falicity upon 


it. If then we faithfully apply ourſelves 


to this injunction : if we are ſincerely ani- 


mated by this love ; the health of our 


body muſt neceffarily gain greatly by it. 
For envy, hatred, anger, malice, and re- 
venge, are not only ruinous to our ſpirit, 
but deſtructive to our body; and, in like 
manner, love, kindneſs, gentleneſs, and 
triendſhip, are beneficial and chearing to 
them both. As any baſe and violent paſ- 
on, like a ſharp poiion, excites diſorder 
and tumult in th2 human frame, and le:s 
not only the thoughts, but likewiſe the 
blood and muſcles in the moſt hurtful 
commotion, and at the fame time keeps 
them in a conſtant fermentation ; fo, on 
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the contrary, the gentle and humane dy- 
poſitions of benevolence and love, produce 
peace and tranquillity, regularity and har- 
mony in the body as well as the foul ; al- 
low no inordinate emotion to ſwell into vi- 
olence, but diffuſe life and joy. like a pre- 
cious ointment, over all the human crea- 
ture. And how benelicent, how ſalutary 
muſt the love of God likewiſe be in this 
reſpect! If we meditate upon him with a 
iteady complacency, with delight and filial 
aſſurance ; if we conſtantly enjoy his bounty, 
and are ever perceiving and feeling freſh 
teſtimonies of his fatherly providence ; if 
we revere his hand in all that happens, as 
the hand of the wiſeſt and moſt gracious 
parent of the univerſe, if we never forget 
that we live under his guardianſhip and in- 
ſpection; if we expect of him only good, 
and what we are convinced muſt be the 
beſt for us ;—and he who loves God does 
all this; how much courage, how much 
lite and joy muſt this infuſe into our frame! 

From 
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From how many gnawing cares; from how 


many anxious troubles, muſt this ſecure 


us! how many kinds of fear and terror 
muſt this preſerve us from! how very 
much muſt it alleviate the unavoidable 
hardſhips of life ! and who but muſt per- 
ceive what a ſalutary influence all this muſt 
have on the maintenance of our powers, 
the chearfulneſs and health of mankind ? 


Chriſtian love inculcates temperance 
upon us. Not only temperance in regard 
to eating and drinking, and all other kinds 
of ſenſual pleaſure; but moderation alſo 
in regard of our defires and endeavours 
after riches and honour, after importance 
and power, and all other external advan- 
tages. It teaches us not to look upon 
theſe things as our ſupreme felicity, not as 
neceflary and indiſpenſable parts of our 
happineſs, not as the ultimate object of 
our hopes and wiſhes : and if we do with 
for them and ſeek them, yet our defires 
will 
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will not turn into paſſions, and our en- 
deavours will not be accompanied by reſt- 
leſs anxiety, To whom is it not apparent, 
how advantageous ſuch a moderation muſt 
be even in regard to his health ? When 
any one, with a paſſionate ardour, ſtrives 
after riches and honours, or other tranſi- 
_ tory goods, his ſtrength is ſoon exhauſted; 
and when he mects with any diſappoint- 
ment, any unexpected obſtacle, any tri- 
umph of his adverſary or competitor, he 
is on every ſuch occaſion thrown out of his 
temper, his blood becomes feveriſh and 
inflamed, or he finks into a dark and 
gloomy deſpondency, which, like a ſubtile 
poiſon, undermines his health. At all this 
the man of chriſtian moderation is un- 
moved. He has learnt with the Apoſtles, 
in the ſchool of Jeſus, to be ſatisfied with 
whatever he has; how to ſuffer want, and 
how to abound, and withal to be content, 
The repoſe of his mind may at times be 


ruffled, but never deſtroyed. At times he 
may 
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may feel ſtroager and inordinate emotions 
and ſenſations, but they will never ſwell 
into ungovernable and deſtructive paſſions. 
And how many dangers he thus avoids, in 
regard to his health and his life 


The chriſtian doctrine excites its fol- 
lowers to chearfulneſs and joy, and ſupplies 
them with the beſt motives thereto. It 
frees them from all needleſs cares, and 
inſpires them with a genial courage. Tt | | 
teaches them to be ſatisfied with God, with 
themſelves, with the world, with the ſtate 1 
in which God hath placed them; it ac- | 
cuſtoms them to fix their attention more 1 
upon the good than upon the evil that is I 
in the world and amongſt mankind, and { 
to enjoy all the good they can whenever 
and wherever, and with whomſoever, they 
find it. And this keeps their mental powers 
clear, and opens to them, on all fides, 
ſources of ſentiments as virtuous and in- 
nocent as they are full of joy. Now, aſk 

the 
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the phyſician how much ſuch a ſtate of 
mind and ſpirits contributes to the main- 
tenance or reſtoration of health and ſtrength. 
He will tell you, that in moſi caſes, what 
his whole art has not been able to effect 
in many years, ſerenity of mind and chear- 
fulneſs of ſpirit has brought to paſs in a 
few months, or ſtill fewer days. 


The chriſtian doctrine gives us, in ſhort, 
great and certain hopes in regard to fu- 
turity, It promiſes us the aſſiſtance and 
protection of the Almighty in whatever be- 
falls us. It opens to us the faireſt proſ- 
pects ina better and an everduring life 
after death. It therefore deſpoils this 
enemy of its terrors, and tranquillizes us in 
every misfortune and diſaſter by the expec- 
tation of a felicity, which {atisfies all our 
defires, and amply makes up for al! the 
wants and all the ſufferings of this mortal 
life. And no diſpoſition of the foul, ac- 
carding to the belt judges of human nature, 
3 13 
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is ſo adapted to the comfort and ſupport 
of our faculties and health as*hope which 
is not counteracted or diminiſhed by any 
anxious doubts, as the chearful view into 
futurity incapable of failure or decay. 


We muſt conclude from all that has 
Feen faid, how comfortable the doctrine 
of Jeſus is. Probably you have never re- 
flected on the vaſt influence it may have on 
your bodily health. And yet nothing is 
more certain. Nay, it renders the whole 
man, I mean the man whoſe ſpirit is ani- 
mated and governed by it, it renders him 
wholly happy in body and ſoul, both in 
the preſent and the future world. Oh, let 
this confirm and flrengthen you in eſteem 
and love for that divine doctrine to which 
you are indebted for it. Make yourſelves 
more and more acquainted with its maxims, 
which exalt the ſoul, comfort the heart, 
and perfect the entire man; follow its 
precepts more firmly and faithfully, which 

Von. .. M all 
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all tend to your felicity, Let the love of 
God and man refide and predominate in 
you; exerciſe yourſelves in chriftian mo- 
deration ; endeavour to kindle and improve 
in you, by a right way of thinking, by an 
innocent and virtuous life, a ſettled and 
chearful confidence ; fix your hopes more 
ſtrongly on a blefſed immortality, and learn 
to enjoy your future happineſs by antici- 
pation : ſo will you ſecure the health and 
ſtrength of your body, as well as promote 
the health and ſtrength of your ſoul, re- 
move a thouſand dangers and calamities 
far from you, be leſs ſenſible to the un- 
avoidable inconveniences and hardſhips of 
life, much more fully enjoy its fatisfac- 
tions and pleaſures, andiby every poſſible 
means be happy. 
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A man's life conſiſteth not in the abundance of ths 
things which he poſſeſſeth. Luke xii. 15. 
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HE judgements that mankind have 

paſſed upon the value of riches have 
been in all times very various; and are 
even ſtill as different as the views, the 
cupidity, the circumſtances, the wants, 
and underſtandings of men. With ſome, 
' riches are accounted every thing; with 
others, they are held for nothing. To 
_ thoſe they are the moſt eſſential, the moſt 
excellent good; to theſe, the moſt con- 
temptible traſh; to thoſe, the means of 
happineſs—nay, happinels itſelf; to theſe, 
M. 3 the 
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the way to perdition, the ſource of cares 
and miſery. Some maintain the moſt ſtre- 
nuous endeavour after riches to be a worthy 
and an honourable employment ; others 
think they would leſſen and degrade them- 
| ſelves by the purſuit of them. The former 
have the votes of the greateſt part of man- 
kind in their favour ; while the latter have, 
indeed, all the philoſophers on their fide, 
but very few of the other deſcriptians of 
men. They are both, Sirs, in the wrong. 
The one ſort attribute too much to riches ; 
and the other aſcribe them too little value. 
The one turns what only is and can be a 
means to happineſs, into happineſs itſelf; 
and the other confounds riches with ava- 
rice, or with their abuſe. Mankind have 
generally beheld, and they till for the 
moſt part behold, riches in the view of poſ- 
ſeſſion, not in the uſe of them, and regu- 
late their judgements accordingly ; and, 
then the ſevere moraliſt is undoubtedly 


more in the right than his opponent. 
3 The 
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The value of riches, in this reſpec, 
namely, in regard to poſſeſſion and uſe, 
is otherwiſe and generaly better eſtimated, 
than it was twenty, or, perhaps, ten years 
ago. It happens now, comparatively, but 
ſeldom, that riches are amaſſed merely for 
the ſake of amaſſing, that men ſtrive to be 
rich, or heap together, only that they may 
poſſeſs much. At preſent all are inelined 
ro enjoy, all make uſe of their poſſeſſions 
or their wealth. And in all probability, 
if the preſent taſte continues, ſome thirty 
or forty years hence, very few immenſely 
rich perſons will be ſeen among us. At 
any rate, the preſent is the ſmaller error 
of the two. Enjoyment is better than poſ- 
ſeſſion. A moderate property that a man 
makes uſe of, is better than a greater un- 
employed. But every kind of enjoyment 
and uſe is not equally innocent ; every one 
is not worthy ; only one can be the right. 
—And then likewiſe this judgement of 
che value of riches, however juſt it may be, 
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is not therefore complete. We muſt con- 
fider them, not only in regard to poſſeſſion 
and enjoymeut, but alſo to their acquiſi- 
tion; not barely attend to their influence 
on our outward circumſtances, but like- 
wiſe to their influence on our natural and 
moral perfection; and then paſs judge- 
ment on them, not in reſpect of ourſelves, 
but of ſociety at large. 


Our Saviour gives us in the text the 
true ground for fixing the value of riches. 


A man's life conſiſteth not in the abun- 


dancce of the things which he poſſeſſeth. 
That is, No one will be happy merely be- 
cauſe he is rich. And yet, ſuch numbers 
of perſons think, perhaps, the generality 
of mankind, that nothing, abſolutely no- 
thing but riches is wanting to make them 
happy? But Jeſus knows us, and all our 
wants much better than we commonly do 
ourſelves. To be happy, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould have a ſound and a right 
under- 


underſtanding, a tender, pious, and con- 
tented heart; and he that poſſeſſes ſuch a 
mind and ſuch a heart, is happy, be he 
poor, or be he rich ; and he to whom theſe 
are wanting, can never be happy, even 
though he abuund in ali manner ot pleuty. 
We will not, however, reſt merely in this 
declaration, however true and important 
it be, but endeavour to mak the marter 


clearer, by ſtating the nature and texture 
of it. 


Riches, conſidered in themſelves, with- 
out regard to their uſe and employment, 
have no value whatever. This 1s clear to 
every reflecting perſon. What would it 
avail me, who at the utmoſt can only hope 
to live ſeventy or eighty years in the world, 
if I could heap together and put into ſafe 
cuſtody ſo great a ſtock of proviſions, of 
raiment of every kind, of the implements 
of conveniency and pleaſure, as in the 
ſpace of two or more centuries I could 
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neither conſume, nor uſe, nor enjoy? Sup. 
poſe now money, gold and filver, in the 
ſtead of thoſe proviſions, thoſe cloaths, and 
thoſe inſtruments of conveniency and plea- 
ſure ; will they have acquired a greater 
value becauſe I have changed them into 
metal? Is this metal any thing but the 
mark or token of my pretenſions on fo 
much proviſion, cloaths, and the means of 
conveniency or pleaſure? and 1s not the 
token as infignificant to me as the mate- 
rials themſelves, if I do not or cannot uſe 
them? Should I not be in the ſame fitua- 
tion as a man who would have daily an 
hundred diſhes placed before him at table, 
all prepared and kept for him alone, and 
yet could only dine on one, and that a little 
one? or of a man who poſſeſſed a hundred 
convenient and elegant manſions of his own 
property, and yet could only dwell in one? 
— This then is a plain proof, that riches, 
without regard to the uſe of them, are 
nothing; deſerve not the ſmalleſt eſtima- 

tion, 
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tion, nor are worth the leaſt endeavours to 
obtain. And on this fide mult the gene- 
rality of philoſophers, antient and modern, 
have conſidered them, when they pro- 
nounced them to be only falſe appearances, 
and enjoin their diſciples to deſpiſe them 
altogether, or to behold them with in- 


difference, 


But there is undoubtedly another and a 
better fide, whereon they appear a real 
bleſſing, or as the means for procuring us 
true and ſolid bleſſings; a fide on which 
they deſerve the eftcem and moderate en- 
deavours of the wiſe man, and even to the 
chriſtian are not to be held indifferent. 
On this ſide we will now confider them, 
for fixing their real value. We will ſee 
what they are and may be in reſpect to 
their poſſeſſor, and what in 1 8 to the 
whole ſociety, 


—— 
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In regard to their poſſeſſor, riches that 
have been earned have a greater value than 
thoſe obtained by inheritance. I pre- ſup- 
poſe that a man has employed the lawful 
means, without wounding his conſcience, 
or neglecting his higher duties; and that 
ke has procured them not by one or a few 
fortunate circumſtances, but by a regular 
and continued induftry. He that arrives 
at opulence by this means, cannot but 
have promoted his real intrinfic ſpiritual 
perfection thereby; and in the very ob- 
taining of it has found an actual and laſt- 
ing benefit thereby, without any regard to 
the poſſeſſion or enjoyment of it, For by 
thus procuring wealth he exerciſes his 
mental facultics, excites, improves, and 
ſtrengthens them. The buſineſs he carries 
on; the plans he forms; the experiments 
he makes; the connections he enters into 
with others, and which they maintain with 
him; the favourable or unfavourable cir- 
cumitauces that ariſe ; the various diſpo- 

| ſitions 
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Rtions of the perſons with whom he has to 
do; the multifarious revolutions in taſte 
and faſhion, ſometimes advantageous, and 
ſometimes adverſe to him; the ſudden and 
unexpected turns that certain things and 
buſineſſes take; the dangers which threaten 
him; the delightful proſpects that open 
to his view; the frequent changes of for- 
tune, and the uncertainty of all human at- 
fairs; all theſe excite obſervation, reflec- 
tion, attention, conſideration, perſpicuity, 
foreſight, courage, fortitude, diſcernment 
of character, and knowledge of the world. 
He muſt compare a hundred and a hundred 
things with each other, combine them, and 
never loſe them from his fight, He muſt 
lay plans, execute them as time and occa- 
fions ſerve, alter them, contract, extend, 
and leave them to their courſe. He muſt 
ſee at once the paſt, the preſent, and the 
future; muſt now work without viſible 
profit, now purpoſely ſuffer loſs, that he 
may thereby aſſure himſelf of greater ad- 


vantage 
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vantage or gain hereafter; muſt now retreat, 
and now ſtand ſtill; now reſolve on the ſpot, 
and then deliberate warily ; now repair paſt 
errors, and then beware of freſh miſtakes. 
And what a multitude of mental exertions 
does all this require! how much more 
conſiſtent, acute, and conſiderate, muſt he 
be, how much greater knowledge both of 
men and things muſt he have, who has 
been twenty, thirty, or more years in ac- 

quiring riches, and that by hard and toil. 
ſome means! I ſay, how much farther 
muſt he be advanced in all theſe reſpects, 
than he would have been, if he had paſſed 
all this time in inactivity, or had only earned 
a bare ſubſiſtence by an eaſy and ſlight em- 
ployment! And if he be at the ſame time 
a virtuous and pious man, what opportu- 
nities, and demonſtrations and experiences 
of ſincerity, fidelity, equity, philanthropy, 
greatneſs of mind, beneficence, integrity, 
moderation, conſtancy, diſcretion, and con- 
ſidence in God, mutt he have had all this 


time, which, in the oppoſite fituation, he 
could 


could not have met with ! and how much 
muſt he be ſtrengthened and confirmed 
in all theſe, virtues ! Certainly the acquiring 
of his wealth muſt have been of great and 
real value to him; and if, through ſome 
unavoidable accidents, he ſhould come to 
loſe the fruits of his induſtry, yet will his 
principal advantages ſtill remain with him; 
he will thereby have improved and pro- 
moted his ſpiritual perfection for all future 
times. | 


But as the acquiring of riches is an ex- 
cellent means for the diſcovery and appli- 
cation of our mental faculties; ſo is the 
temperate uſe and the prudent employment 
of riches, once acquired; no leſs, and 
thereby alſo become of real value to the 
poſſeſſor. What advantage, what actual 


and laſting advantage, will they not ſecure 
him, if he employ them in a wiſe and chriſ- 


tian manner! How many means of inſtruc- 
tion, and mental pleaſure, may he by their 
mean 
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means obtain, which without them he muft 
abſolutely forego ! how much time may 
he employ in the cultivation of his mind, 
in the augmentation of his knowledge, in 
the improvement of his taſte, in the amend- 
ment of his heart, which he was before ob- 
liged to conſume in hard, diſpiriting, and 
ſervile labours! how many inſtructive con- 
verſations with wiſe and good men may he 
now enjoy, to whom hitherto he probably 
could never gain acceſs! how many con- 
veniencies and Celights of domeſtic and 
ſocial life may he now be bleſſed with, 
which hitherto he had no right to pre- 


tend to! 


And what ſhall I ſay of the pleaſures of 
beneficence? What value have riches to 
| him who knows how to employ them 
aright! how muck more comfort, and help, 
and life, and joy, may he ſpread around 
him! how many more tears may he wipe 
from the eyes of the poor and needy ! how 

much 
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much oftener may he be fight to the blind, 


feet to the lame, a father to the orphan, 


and a ſupport to the widow ! how much 
more frequently may he ſupply the place 
of Jeſus, the helper and ſaviour of men, 
among his brethren ! how much more ſub- 
ſtantially may he eſtabliſh and ſupport uſe- 
ful inſtitutions for the public good, than 
when he was neceſfitous himſelf, or was 
forced to confine his gains to the ſupply of 


his own perſonal wants! and when he may 


do this, and actually does it, and has a 


heart to feel the charms of doing good, 


how dear, how ineſtimable muſt his riches 
be to him, as often as he employs them 
to ſuch noble purpoſes! what a ſource of 
felicity, of pure human and godlike joy, 
muſt they then prove to him, which, while 
they lay unuſed, or miſemployed in folly 
and vice, had not the ſmalleſt worth! 


In fiorr, Sirs, riches have, in another 
point of view, a very great value in regard 
You, I. N of 
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of their poſſeſſor, only, however, in re- 
gard to the belt and worthieſt of ſuch as 
have them. Riches are the means of the 
molt perfect independency, and thereby of 
treedom of judgement concerning truth 
and talſehood, right and wrong, honour 
and ſhame; the means of a firm and manly 
behaviour towards high and low, ſuperiors 
and inferiors; a means of ſupporting and 
promoting civil and religious freedom. 
The leſs a man is concerned about his 
own {upport and advancement in the world, 
the leſs his circumſtances depend on the 
approbation and opinions of others; the 
more he can ſacritice of his own fortune 
and not feel the loſs of it, the more he can 
Ipare without becoming poor, or ſuffering 
want; fo much the leſs temptation has he 
to flatter others, to debaſe himſelf betore 
the great and mighty by any cringing car- 
rige, implicitly to ſubſcribe to their judge- 
nents, or ſeek to gain their favour by cri— 
minal compliance or flaviſh obcdience ; fo 

much 
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much the more freely can he think and de- 
termine for himſelt, and follow his own 
underſtanding, his own feelings, and his 


own defires; ſo much the more is he able 


to ſupport the feeble, to comfort the weary, 
and to relieve the oppreſſed; ſo much the 
more forcibly can he take the part of the 
innocent; ſo much more courageouſly can 
he withſtand the miſuſe of power, the 
ſchemes of artifice, the attacks and the 
confederacies of the wicked; ſo much the 
leſs will he ſcruple to oppoſe prevailing 
prejudices, diforders, and follies, and diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf from others by an undi- 
miniſhed love of truth, an unſhaken in- 
tegrity, by a free and impartial eſtimation 
of men and things, and by a ſtrict, or, if 
you pleaſe to call it ſo, an aultere courſe 
of virtue. Happy, reſpectable men, who 
thus employ your wealth, on whoſe prin. 
ciples and conduct it has this ejject! To 
them it is an ineſtimable gift of Pro— 
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vidence; to them it is affuredly of a great 
and never- ending value 


But riches unqueſtionably are of great 
value in reſpect of the whole community 
at large; that is, it is uſeful and profitable 
to ſociety, that what are called the goods 
of fortune are not to be diſtributed in equal 
parts among the members of it, but that 
ſome ſhould poſſeſs a ſuperfluity of them. 
The wealth that is not ſuffered to lie idle, 
but is employed in acquiring more, or is 
diſperſed abroad and kept in circulation, 
increaſes the ſtock of life and activity among 
mankind, It promotes induſtry and la- 
bour, and the diligence of the whole ſo— 
ciety. Here it calls forth mechanical, 
and there mental powers, to the advance- 
ment of the general good. To thoſe it is 
an incitement and means to the diſcovery 
ot uſeful and agreeable things; while it 
furniſhes an opportunity to theſe for ſuit- 
able imitations and improvements of the 

2 materials 
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materials of conveniency and pleaſure al- 
ready diſcovered. 


The more rich members and men of 
property any ſociety has, ſo much the leſs 
has the huſbandman, the artificer, the artiſt, 
the merchant, or the ſcholar, to fear leſt 


his labour ſhould be in vain; ſo much the 


more encouragement have they all to pur- 


ſue their works with joy, to exert their 
talents and dexterity to the utmoſt, and ro 


carry their workmanſhip and commerce to 
the higheſt degree of perfection. 


By riches many of the pleaſures and con- 
veniences of life are rendered more com- 
mon ; the taſte is refined for what is beau- 
tiful, ſolid, and good; the ſtock of uſctul 
knowledge is increaſed ; the roughneſs of 
manners is ſoftened; and all theſe advan- 
tages extend themſclves gradually farther 
and wider even among thoſe ranks and 
claſſes of men which are not rich, but are 
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yet capable of greater improvement, and 
a pleaſanter kind of exiſtence, 

By riches various nations and countries, 
ſome near and ſome remote, are more 
clolely connected together. They have 
more fellowſhip with each other, can mu- 
tually impart their goods and produce, the 
fruits of their induſtry, the works of art, 
the light of the ſciences, and a thouſand 
thing: which promote their perfection and 
happineſs, where formerly every nation, 
every country, every man was confined to 
what his own ground, his own induſtry, his 

wn ſtock of talents and powers, was able 
to produce. By the circulation of wealth, 
therefore, every one works for all, and all 
for every one; and hence the products of 
the moſt diſtant regions, the works and 
manufactures of the remoteſt nations, the 
thoughts and intelligence of the wiſe of 
countries ſeparated by the largeſt continents 
or ſeas, are improved a thouſand ways, 
diſ- 
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diſſeminated, tranſplanted, multiplied, em- 
belliſhed, and bring forth on every ſide, in 
a greater or leſs degree, in one manner or 
another, life, activity, pleaſure, joy, ænow- 
ledge, and the enjoyment of good. 


How many difficult, but important and 
uſetul matters, in ſhort, could neither be 
undertaken, nor completed, without the 
help of riches ! matters, in the undertaking 
of which a man muſt venture much, in the 
proſecution of them mult long remain 
without profit or reward, which muſt be 
both begun and proſecuted in the bare 

hope of a future, far diſtant, and uncertain 
utility! how many good eſtabliſhments 
would never have been funded, how many 
products of nature would never have been 
wrought up, how many kinds of induſlty 
would never have been diſcovered or pur- 
fued, low many branches of commerce 
would never have been cultivated or ret = 
dered flouriſhing, it focicty had contained no 
| N 4 wealthy 
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wealthy members, who, from benevolence 
towards their brethren, or even from ſelf- 
intereſt and the defire of renown, or only 
from an uncommon degree of activity, had 
not undertaken and promoted fuch things, 
and employed and devoted confiderable 
ſums to the planning and commencing the 
proſecution and completion of them ! 


Riches have undemably a real value, no 
leſs in regard of their poſſeſſor than of ſo- 
ciery at large. They are capable of pro- 
moting the actual benefit and advancing 
the happineſs of both in various ways. 
Confidered in this manner, they are no 
falſe ornaments, but a ſubſtantial good. 
They are by no means to be deſpiſed and 
rejected as ſuch, but merit the eftec and 
the temperate endeayours of the wiſe and 
good, | 


But what is the conſequence, Sirs, of 
this ſtatement of riches, if we reckon them 
for exactly what they are? 


; It 
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It follows from theſe principles, that 
riches, to them who barely poſſeſs them, 
without uſing them, or without uſing them 
aright, have no value whatever they are 
neither profitable nor honourable to them. 
Neither their underſtanding nor their heart 
is the better for them; they are neither 
more perfect, nor more happy. What- 
ever means we may have in our power, ſo 
long as they are not employed to that pur- 
poſe, are the fame to us as if we had them 


not. Such a man's wealth, therefore, gives 


him no real pre-eminence; and if, not- 
withſtanding, he applauds himſelf for it, 
and boaſts of it, he ſuffers himſelf to be 
deceived by a vain appearance, and boaſts 


that he, according to his circumſtances, 


might and ſhould be more enlightened, 
better, and happier, than he really is. 


It follows farther, that wealth, when 
once earned or otherwiſe obtained, pro- 
Cures the greateſt advantages, at leaſt to its 

| wile 
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wife and worthy poſſeſſor, and thence to the 
whole ſociety wherein he lives ; that, there- 
fore, its advantage conſiſts more in the ho- 
nour of being the acquirer, the collector, 
the manager, the Keeper, and the diſ- 
tributor of them, than in their exclufive 
enjoyment. For the rich man can only 
enjoy the leaſt part of what he has. He 
muſt always, whether he will or no, allow 
others to enjoy the greateſt ; nay, abating 
only his unreaſonable and hurtful fatisfac- 
tions, he can enjoy nothing, but what others 
in ſome way or other muſt profit by. He 
therefore, generally ſpeaking, is not de- 
ſerving of envy, nor to be reckoned a 
noxious member of ſociety. Eſteem and 
thanks are much rather due to him, for 
the benefits he communicates to others ; 
for the proviſion and athſtance they ge- 
nerally receive from him in penury and 


, *”. 
W Allee. 
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It follows, thirdly, that a moderate in- 
come, which is well earned and -properly 
employed, is of much greater value, as 
well to the man that has it, as to the ſo- 
ciety in which he lives, than the greateſt 
poſſeſſions, which are not fo acquired, or 
ſo employed. Whar, in the hands of ſloth, 
ignorance, folly, gluttony, and luxury, 
fades, corrupts, perverts, empoiſons, and 
Kills ; in the hands of wiſdom, virtue, in- 
duſtry, and philanthropy, multiplies, im- 
proves, and ennobles ! how much life, ad 
activity, and joy, does it not produce! Let 
not then the man of moderate fortune com- 
plain that he is uot rich; let him not de- 
lay the good employment of what he has 
till he become ſo. Let him do at preſent 
all that his means allow him to do, and do 
it with prudence and perſeverance ; and he 
will thus be as uſeful as if he were actually 
rica, and probably more ſo, 


Laſtly, 
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T aftly, it follows, from what has been 
obſerved of the value of riches, that we 
are not to honour the rich man, becauſe 
he is rich, but only as he has acquired and 
employs his riches in a laudable manrer, 


None, therefore, ſhould reverence the rich 
man merely becauſe he has inherited riches, 
till he renders himſelf worthy of his for- 
tune by a proper employment of it. And 


if he does not, let him be treated, not only 


in ohr private ei imation, but in our out- 
ward behaviour, and in our public judge- 
ments as inferior to an honeſt day-labourer, 
or any poor perſon who is not poor by his 
vices; and thus let him perceive that ſo- 
cłty is juſily ſcandalized, at ſeeing a mem- 
ber of it receiving ſo much, and diſtribut- 
ing ſo little, requiring fo much ſervice, and 
performing hardly any, and puffing him- 
ſelf up with pretenfions, while he is in- 
dcbrzd only to chance, or rather to Pro- 
»idence, ior what he has, and which that 

Providence 
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Providence would never have beſtowed 
upon him, if wealth were intrinſically im- 
portant or honourable, or if it were always 
the token and the reward of merlt. 


None can reſpect that rich man, who, 
with all the means and opportunities for 
cultivating his underitanding and ameli- 
orating his heart to the capacity of elevated 
pleaſures, remains unimproved, ignorant, 
vicious, full of low deſires, and Knows no 
other merit, no greater joy, than what his 
poſſeſſions give him, and the heaping of 
treaſure upon treaſure 


None can reverence the rich man who 


is rich only to himſelf, who is deaf to the 


voice of poverty and woe; and whoſe heart 
is ſhut to compaſſion, and. his hand to 
charity! | 


None can eſteem the rich man who is 
proud of his riches, who reckons himfelt 
on 
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on that account better than his poor bre- 
thren, and who proportions his conſidera- 
tion and regard to others according to the 
degree of their greater or ſmaller income 


In ſhort, none can revereicse riches in 
the hands of the fool, the unjuſt, the 
baughty, the epicure, the hard-hearted, 
and the miſanthropiſt! For riches can 
neither change the nature of folly, nor of 
injuſtice, nor pride, nor hardneſs of heart, 
nor inhumanity. And though they may 
conceal theſe vices and defects at times, it 
is only from the view of weak and filly 
men, who know not how to diſcern be- 
tween lemblance and reality, and ſuffer 
themiclves to be cheated by every im- 


poſture. 


But every one, Sirs, every one muſt 
eſteem the man, who, by his underſtand- 
ing, his induſtry, his activity, and his pru- 
dence, by a faithful and conſcientious em- 

pioyment 
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ployment of his gifts and faculties, is be- 
come rich 


All men reſpect the rich man who makes 
a good and generous uſe of his riches, who 
employs them in promoting and encourag- 
ing the induſtry of his fellow citizens, 
opens branches of uſetul commerce, en- 
courages arts and ſciences, ſupports good 
inſtitutions, rewards beneficial diſcoveries, 
and publiſhes them for the general advan- 
tage, and at the ſame time, though in the 
midſt of opulence, lives within the bounds 
of moderation and reaſon, and never loſes 


ſight of his higher deſtination : 


In ſhort, all men reſpect the rich man 
who ſtrives to be rich in good works, in 
works of beneficence and mercy, who is 
rich more for others than for himſelf, ho 
heartily gives and heartily helhs; who can— 
not think himſelf rich but when he is 
giving and helping; who finds his joy 


and 
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and bliſs in it; and, in ſo doing, like his 
heavenly Father, God, is never diſcouraged 
or weary! Yes, every man loves and re- 
veres him, as the friend and benefactor of 
his brethren, as the ſubſtitute of Jeſus, as 
the image of God! 
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Nender therefore to all their dues —honour tc 
vhom honour, | Rom. xii. 5- 
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MULATION, Sirs, is natural to all 
men; and nothing but the ſupreme 
degree of inſenfibility, of levity, or of 
vice, can render us wholly indifferent to 
honour and ſhame. Indeed this ſentiment 
is not equally active and ſtrong in all. The 
degree of its ſtrength and activity in each 
perſon is frequently determined by his na- 
tural diſpoſition, his education, his man- 
ner of life, his company, his connections, 
and other peculiar circumſtances ; but in 
none is it totally idle or inactive. It muſt 
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be confefſed that this ſentiment is the 
cauſe of much harm to mankind—1s the 
parent of many follies, many vices, and 
much miſery, But it likewiſe occaſions 
no leſs, it cauſes far more good, and is 
the fertile ſource of much wiſdom, many 
virtues, and much happineſs. All de- 
pends upon the proper direction of it, upon 
the choice of its objects, and its being 
guided in its aims by reaſon and religion. 


If we would have this to be the caſe 
with us, we muſt acquire a right concep- 
tion of honour, and the value of it, of the 
grounds whereon it is deſirable; and on 
theſe ſeveral articles the generality of men 
fall into groſs miſtakes. Honour, no leſs 
than wealth, has an outward glare, a cer- 
tain gloſs, that plays round its real and 
eſſential condition. Dazzled or blinded by 
this, few men think of examining and diſ- 
covering what may lie hid behind it. 
Hence ſuch different, ſuch oppoſite judge- 
ments 
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ments are paſſed on the value of ho- 
nour, as well as of wealth. Hence the 


exceſſive eſteem and admiration of it by 


ſome, and the abſolute contempt of it by 
others. Hence the ardent, unabated en- 
deavours of fome after every thing that is 
called honour, and the careleſs, and even 
derifive indifference of others towards it. 
Hence, in ſhort, that manifeſt variance, 
or that ſceming contradiction between the 
maxims of the world, and thoſe of religion 
and philoſophy; mere error, prejudice, 
.confution, and extravagance, ariſing from 


a deficiency of reflection and conſideration. 


Happy ſhall I think myſelf, if by my pre- 
lent attempt I can contribute any thing 
towards leſſeng theſe faults and defects of 
the human underſtanding and heart; if I 
can lay before you any impartial and ſatis» 
factory obſervations on this matter, for 
2ttling your judgements upon it, 
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My deſign is, to give you clear and 
right notions of the value of honour. Af- 
ford me then your cuſtomary ſeriouſneſs 
and attention, 


Whe the apoſtle exhorts the chriſtians 
at Rome to give to all their dues, honour 
to whom honour is due, he plainly ſhews, 
that honour is not in oppoſition to chriſ- 
tianity; that it has a certain value, is due 
to certain perſons, and that to teſtify it is 
a duty incumbent on us. On the ſame 
principle, he admoaiſhes the chriſtians, on 
other occafions, to prefer one another in 
honour ; that they ſhould all endeavour 
after the honour that proceeds from good 
actions. — Chriſtianity condemns neither 
honour nor the ſtriving to obtain it ; but 
requires of its confeſſors, in this article, 
likewiſe temperance and moderation, to 
direct their ambition towards the moſt im- 
portant and moſt excellent objects, and to 
look upon honour not as an end, but only 

as 


as 2 means. — And when our Saviour for- 
| bids his diſciples the allowing of them 
ſelves to be called maſter and rabbi, and 
tells them that the greateſt among them 
ſhall be as the leaſt, and the chief of them 
as the ſervant of all ; when he thus appears 
utterly to diſcard all honour, every mark 
of diſtinction, and every token of reve- 
rence ; yet the attentive reader of theſe 
precepts will eaſily perceive that his de- 
ſign in giving them was no other than to 
free his diſciples from the idle expectation 
of eminent dignities and conſpicuous ſta- 
tions in the kingdom of the Meſſiah; and 
to ſhew them that they were not to be 
guided by a. party-ſpirit, and to erect 
themſelves into chiefs among mankind ; 
but that they were to aſcribe all to him, 
as the ſole chieftain and lord of his con- 
gregation. The thing itſelf then is inno- 
cent and good, even according to the doc- 


trine of chriſtianity ; and all we have to do is 
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ſo to regard and fo to uſe it as is becoming 
the true nature and condition of it. | 


By honour, we are to underſtand all 
tokens of conſideration ſhewn us by ſociety 
in preference to others; all outward pre- 
cedence it grants or allows us, whether it 
confiſts in dominion and power, or in rank 
and titles, or in poſts and dignities, or in 
an exemption from certain hardſhips and 
reſtraints, or in other privileges of the like 
Ekind. Now, for rightly adjuſting the 
worth of theſe things, we muſt in the firſt 
place diſcriminate between hereditary ho- 
nours, and ſuch as are acquired. 


Hereditary honours, pre-eminences de— 
rived to us from our parents and anceſtors, 
have no ſolid intrinfic value on our account, 
and bear the name of honours in regard to 
us in but a very improper ſiguification. 
This will immediately be perceived by any 
one that is not blinded by the glare of thefe. 

Pre- 
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pre- eminences. For, what ad vantage is it 
to me, that my forefathers, in antient or 
in modern times, by mental abilities, by 
virtues, by praiſe-worthy deeds, or by bo- 
dily ſtrength, have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves from others; or that it happened to 
them probably by ſome fortunate accident, 
probably by ſome ſervice they performed, 
though ſlight in itſelf, yet dane in favour- 
able circumſtances, and which they per- 
haps never intended ; probably even by 
baſe and low intrigues, by the arts of flat- 
tery, procured the good-will of forme ſu- 
perior, or bought a title and precedence 
with money? what have I to do in all that; 
I, who then had no exiſtence; I, who pro- 
bably, were I in their ſituation, would not, 
or could not have done as my forefathers 
did? have l, therefore, the ſmalleſt merit 
in it? am I become the better, or the 
more honourable, becauſe fome of my an- 
ceſtors raiſed themſelves above their con- 
temporaries by being real heres, or ſavage 

warriors, 
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warriors, or highway robbers, or court ſy- 
cophants; that they acquired diſtinctions 
either by ſtrict goodneſs, or by downright 
wickedneſs, or by ſome accidental event? 


Probably, it is true, probably I may have 


had the happineſs of a better education on 
this account. But is a good education, 
then, a merit in me, for which I am to be 
honoured by others? is it not a benefac- 
tion, for which I ſtand indebted to others, 
and which none can reckon meritorious 
in me, till I have ſhewn the good uſes I 
make of it ? 


Hereditary honours and diſtinctions, or 
precedencies by birth and pre-eminencies 
by deſcent, are then only ſo far valuable, 
as they incite me to render myſelf worthy 
of them, and to obtain more rewards of 
fociety by good, generous, and uſetul ac- 
tions; ſo much the more cautioully to avoid 
every thing unworthy and ſhameful ; and 
to raiſe myſelf as much above others by 

my 
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my ſentiments and behaviour as I am in 
rank and titles. He on whom it has not 


this influence, he who does the reverſe, if 


he has otherwiſe a ſound underſtanding, 
and is capable of reflection, muſt feel him- 
ſelf aſhamed as often as he thinks upon 
his outward diſtinction; it muſt be bur- 
denſome to him, like a load of debt which 
he has not diſcharged. He muſt, in thoſe 
moments of ſelf-inveſtigation and ſelf-ab- 
horrence, wiſh that he had been born in 
an humbler ſtation! Reflect on this par- 
ticularly, ye youths who bear the ſtyle of 
honourable! if ye be not honourably 
minded and honourab] y'mannercd, no wile, 
no intelligent man, will reverence you 
merely on account of your name; and 
every baſe, every degrading action you 
commit, will load you with tenfold ſhame ! 


Acquired, rightly acquired honour, on 
the other hand, is a real honour, and has 
a great 
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a great value, both in regard to the pof. 
ſeſſor, and to the whole ſociety. 


in regard to the poſſeſſor, its value con- 
ſiſts in the manner by which it is obtained, 
by which it is ſupported, and how it is 
uſed or applied. In all theſe reſpects it 
promotes his real ſpiritual perfection. 


| The duly acquiring of honour therefore 
principally does this; the acquiring of 
honour, not the honour that 1s acquired 
by purchaſe, by flattery, by preſumption, 
or impudence ; but is grounded on ſu-— 
perior talents, on good and glorious ac- 
tions, on real benefits done to focicty. He 
that acquires honour in this manner, mult 
thereby become better and more perfect. 
For, what will it not generally demand to 
advance oneſelf before the reſt of mankind, 
to get diſtinguiſhed from them, to ſurpaſs 
them, to excell them in a remarkable, 
ſtriking, and univerſally approved manner“ 


vw bat 
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what does it not require to reach a certain 
mark which we have propoſed, frequently 
very diſtant, and often not clearly diſcern- 
ible; to be getting conſtantly nearer it, 
and to purſue it with conſtancy till it be 
attaincd ! how many impediments have we 
not to get over, how many obitacles to 
avoid, and how many competitors to ſur— 
paſs, how difficult, how complicated, how 
prolix is frequently the matter itſelf by 
which this honour is to be acquired ! I 
mean the arts and ſciences, military ſer- 
vice, civil or mercantile affairs, wherein 
we ſtrive to be diſtinguiſhed ! and how 
much harder do all theſe things become 
by circumftances not dependent on our- 
felves, by the poverty wherein we may be 
born, by the little inſtruction we have pro- 
bably had in our younger ycars, by the 
oppoſition all men have to encounter, by 
the jealouſies and envy we excite, by the 
unavoidable miſtakcs we commit! what 
ſtruggles, what various exertions of our 
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mental faculties does it not require, to force 
a paſſage through all theſe difficulties, to 
combat and conquer them all! But is not 
this the way that leads to higher perfec- 
tion, to wiſdom, and to virtue? 


No more, Sirs, can we worthily main- 
tain our honour fo acquired without thereby 


promoting our perfection. Would we ſe- 


cure the prize after which we ſtrive, from 
being raviſhed from us? Then we muſt 
never ſtand idle—much leſs retreat—we 


muſt conſtantly ſtretch forwards, always 


labour to make farther advances in what is 
beautiful and praiſe-worthy. Wile, good, 
and uſeful actions, which are not followed 
by ſimilar actions, merits which are not 
augmented by new ones, ſoon fink into 
forgetfulneſs, ſoon become a burden to us, 
then render us leſs reſpectable, and at 
length caſt us into contempt. What does 
it not require for this reſpected man to pre- 
ſerve the good opinion, the eſteem, and 

7 the 
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the confidence of ſociety ; if he would not 
have them repent the precedence they have 
allowed him, the honour they have ſhewn 
him! what circumſpection in all his ac- 
tions, even the leaſt of them! what cir- 
cumſpection and prudence in whatever he 
does, and whatever he declines ! what ſa- 
crifices of his conveniencies, his pleaſures, 
and his profits! what practice of the vir- 
tues! what an active and buſy life, what 
indefatigable endeavours, does it not de- 
mand after higher perfection. 


In ſhort, we cannot poſſeſs and enjoy 
honour in a noble manner, without thereby 
becoming better, happier, and more uſeful 
to mankind. What a mighty incitement 
to the faithful diſcharge of our duty, to 
the moſt unſhaken integrity, muſt it be to 
ſuch a one who feels its value and the ob. 
ligations it lays him under! how much 
eaſier is it in general for men to act up- 
rightly aud juſtly, generouſly and nobly, 

in 
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in the light of an univerſal eſteem, by the 
ſplendor. of renown, than when they have 
to act in obſcurity, without witneſſes, with- 
out ſpectators, and without judges ! 


Again, honour procures us admiſſion to 
the wiſeſt and the beſt of men; it furniſhes 
us with the opportunity for procuring us 
their eſteem, their confidence, and their 
friendſhip. And how much may we then 
learn of them, how much ſtrengthen our 
ſpirit, how warm our heart, and how much 
happineſs enjoy in their converſation ! 


By honour and eſteem we far more rea- 
dily find help and encouragement in our 
greateſt and hardeſt undertakings, and 
more ſurely complete our defigns, than 
when we are unhonoured and unknown. 
Mankind have already a good opinion of 
us, have great confidence in our under- 
ſtanding and our heart, believe our inten- 


tions to be honeit beforehand, and ſhew 
them 
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themſelves ready to withſtand the oppoki- 
tions we meet with, and to remove the im- 
pediments that he in our way. We may, 
therefore, undertake greater matters, ope- 
rate farther and wider, have more influ- 
ence on others, and thereby perform and 
promote more good. Our opinions meet 
with greater approbation; our advice 
is more readily taken ; will be more wil- 
lingly ſupported ; and will unite far more 
heads and hands in their execution. Oh 
what 1s there that a man, who ſtands in 
great and merited eſteem, cannot under- 
take for the good of his brethren! What 
may not a man poſſeſſed of eminent pre- 
cedence, of high rank, inveſted with an 
exalted charge, and is wiſe and virtuous 
withal, what may he not perform for their 
advantage! what a benefactor to the pre- 
ſent and to many future generations may 
he be! and what a pure and godlike plea- 
ſure muſt he procure himſelf in ſuch a 


uſe of his honour ! how vaſtly muſt he 
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thereby diſplay his fitneſs: for ſtill higher 
dignity, for ſtill greater activity in a better 
world ! 


But, if honour and pre-eminence, rightly 
acquired, worthily maintained, and duly 
employed, have a certain value in regard 
of their poſſeſſor; they aſſuredly have as 
great, and even till greater, in reſpect of 
the whole ſociety. They promote its ad- 
vantage in various ways. 


It is a good thing in general, when there 
are certain perſons in it who may ſerve as 
an example to others, in a ſociety, and 
indeed among all clafles and orders of mien; 
and this they are able the better to do, 
when they ſtand higher than others, when 
they may be diſtinguiſhed from others by 
their outward characters, when they are 
known and reſpected by every man through- 
out their ſphere of action, when every 
one's eyes are directed towards them, when 

what- 
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whatever they ſay and do quickly comes 
to every man's knowledge. The judge- 
ment, the approbation, the teſtimony, the 
example of one who ſtands high in the eſ- 
teem and the deſerved reſpect of the ſo- 
ciety, has indiſputably far more weight, 
far more influcnce and efficacy, than the 
judgement, the approbation, the teflimoay, 
and the example ot another, however wiſe 
and virtuous, who lives in obſcurity, and 
is loſt in the multitude. Indeed, if all 


men had good principles, and acted upon 


them, if they all were animated by the 
{pirit of religion, they would not be in need 
of this comparatively feeble ſupport. But 
fince, in the preſent fituation of things, 
this is not to be expected, it is of infinite 
ſervice to the world, that the light which 
enlightens reſpectable perſons, the radiance 
they ſpread around, the eſteem that is paid 
them by all, ſhould, in ſome degree, tup- 
ply the place of thoſe principles, thoſe 
avbler motives. 


P 2 Honour 
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Honour rightly acquired, and worthily 
maintained, 1s, farther, a powerful incen- 
tive to others co ſtrive after honour by the 
ſame laudable means. All men cannot, 
perhaps only a few can, diſpenſe with theſe 
incitements to eminently good and great 
enterpriſes, at leaſt, in the beginning. 
Firſt, muſt the prize, the crown, that 
ſparkles at the end of their courſe, awaken 
them from their ſloth, call them to com- 
mence the glorious career, and help them 
to ſurmount the firſt obſtacles in it. By 
degrees their ſatisfactions grow purer, and 
give place to nobler views and more ge- 
nerous motives, They find, that truth, 
virtue, integrity, public utility, are in 
themſelves worthy and excellent things ; 
they employ themſelves wholly in them, 
purſue their progreſs, ſtrait forward, un- 
diſmaycd, without ſeeing farther on it, or 
perceiving a more exalted and grander 
mark beyond it; do all that is excellent 
and of good report, without thinking on 

the 
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the praiſe and glory that is to follow; do, 
from a hearty love towards God and man, 
what they at firſt performed out of cu- 
pidity and ambition: and all this they pro- 
bably would not have done, their capa- 
cities and abilities would not have been 
excited, at leaſt to this degree; if they 
had not been kindled by the view of more 
honourable, more reſpectable perſons, or 
by the report of their deeds, and by the 
defire to do like them or to go beyond 
then if the firſt ſpark of this active life, 
this greater utility, theſenobler ſentiments, 
theſe endeavours after extenſion and ac- 
tivity which lay ſmouldering in their breaſts, 
had not been thus blown up into a flame. 
And, if this were not the caſe, how many 
noble powers would probably never have 
been ſet in motion, how many ſeeds of 


good actions would never have come to 


maturity, how many uſeful labours would 
neyer have been undertaken! 


F Honour, 
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Honour, rightly acquired, and worthily 
maintained, receives a great value in regard 
of the whole community, as by means of 
it many very important matters are brought 
to effect thereby, which otherwiſe would 
not be, or far ſeldomer, and not without 
the greateſt labour and perſeverance. 
Without the influence of honour, how 
could the contradictory opinions, and the 
oppoſite means and aims of the great mul- 
titude of mankind, be brought into uniſon, 
and made to tend to one and the tame object? 
how will any patriotic and arduous under- 
taking be maturely brought forth, wifely 
ftated, and firmly executed ? whoſe coun- 
ſel would be hearkened to in times of ſcar- 
city or diſtreſs? who could acquire the 
confidence needful in times of dangef ? who 
could; in ſuch circumſtances, inſpire the 
ignorant, the feeble, the timid, and the 
narrow-minded, the greateſt part of ſociety, 
with courage and obedience, when a man 
cannot divulge the reaſons tor what he 

does 
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does and what he expects, or, if he can, 
cannot make them underſtood ? In ſhort, 
how can the prince, the magiſtrate, the 
judge, the teacher, the father of a family, 
the chieftain, the inſpector, diſcharge the 
duties of his office or his calling with good 
effect, unleſs the honour he enjoys, the 
eſteem wherein he ſtands, gives a peculiar 
weight to all he ſays and does, to whatever 
he commands, and adviics, and defires ? 


It is therefore plainly apparent, that the 
honour which is duly obtained and pro- 
perly employed, has a true and laſting va- 
lue, both in regard of its poſſeſſor, and of 
ſociety at large, inaſmuch as it furthers 
and promotes the perfection and happineſs 
of both. — Let me now conclude, with 
pointing out fo you a tew ſhort rules of 
conduct in reſpect to your opinion of ho- 
nour, and your endeavours after it. 


P 4 Firſt, 
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Firſt, learn to diſtinguiſh between true 


and falſe, perſonal and borrowed honour ; 


prize each according to its worth, but 
never confound them. All titles, rank, 
and pre-eminence, which 15 obtained by 
birth, derived from our anceſtors, and 
comes to us by deſcent, is borrowed and 
accidental honour ; this beſpeaks no merit, 
but is an obligation and incitement to ac- 
quire merit, and thereby to obtain a pro- 
perty in that precedence. 


All honour acquired by undue and de- 
baſing means, which is founded on artifice, 
on treachery, on oppreſſion, or extortion, 
or on mere impudence, or baſe and un- 
righteous acts of any kind; all honoor that 
is abuſed to the purpoſes of pride and ar- 
rogance, to the overthrowing or diminiſh- 
ing of human and civil liberty, to the en- 
forcing of unlawful purpuſes ; all honour 
that is ſought for by ſiniſter or oblique 


3 way*, 
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ways, by pomp and luxury; is falſe ho- 
nour—it 1s real diſgrace, 


Let no man, therefore, debaſe himſelf 
by teſtifying his reverence towards him 
who only ſhines by borrowed honour, 
which 1s only due to the man of real merit, 
who has procured it to himſelf, or has ren- 
dered himſelf worthy of it! Let no man 
affront himtelf ſo far as to foſter the pride 
of the wretched creature who is proud of 
ſurreptitious honour, or afford the leaſt re- 
ſpe& to vice, though inveſted with the 
richeſt rohe of dignity ! but let every man 
be zealous to teſtify honour to whom ho- 
nour is duc; let every man confeſs and re- 
ſpect, and revere whatever he perceives o? 
good, and uſcful, and honourahle in his 
brethren, let their ſtation be what it may! 
this is the duty of the man, the duty of 
the citizen, the duty of the chriſtian ! 


Let 
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Let not your emulation degenerate into - 
ambition. The former is allowable, is na- 
tural, and the germ of virtue, the other is 
a criminal and ſhametul vice, a corrupt 
paſſion, and the death of all real virtue. 
So ſoon as a man makes honour the ulti- 
mate, the higheſt aim of his purſuits; ſo 
ſoon as he reſolves at any rate to diſtinguiſh 
himſclf from others, to force himſelf above 
them, to gain reverence, authority, and 
power, approbation and applauſe, let it 
coſt what it will; he immediately runs the 
riſk of lofing the path to real honour, and 
to entangle himſelf in the labyrinth of cun- 
ning and falſhood - will be capable of every 
vice, of every wicked deed, even the loweſt 
and moſt diſgraceful actions, if by their 
means he can but further his deſigns. Be- 
ware of this tyrannical paſſion ! it is a peſ- 
tilence in human ſociety, and always, whe- 
ther ſooner or later, rewards its votaries 


with ſhame and miſery '! 


Give 
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Give your emulation the beſt, the no- 
bleſt direction. Regard the privileges of 
mind and heart, as ſuperior to all the pri- 
vileges of rank and ſtation, wiſdom and 
virtue, to all titles and dignities, the ſilent 
acts of philanthropy and beneficence to all 
noiſy but leſs uſeful deeds! 


Strive not ſo much after the eſteem of 
the multitude, as after that of the wiſeſt 
and beſt among mankind. Let the appro- 
bation of one wiſe, one virtuous, one real 
chriſtian, be of more value to you than 
the applauſe of thouſands, whoſe judge- 
ment depends on accident and humour ! 


Go fill forther; purify and exalt your 
emulation yet more. Seek not honour 
from men, but aim at the honour which 
only God can give. The approbation of 
the Oinniſcient and Omnipreſent, who ſeeth 
in ſecret—ſceth what is good as well as 


what is bad, and what is bad as well as 
what 
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what is good, the will as well as the deed, 
the motive as well as the effect - to pro- 
cure his approbation, to become ever more 
capable and more deſerving of it, let this, 
let this be the ultimate aim of your emu- 
lation! 


Strive not ſo much after honour, as after 
that which conduces to honour, that which 
is truly honourable ! not after praiſe, but 
what is praiſe-worthy ! not after approba- 
tion and applauſe! From him who ſeeks 
honour with anxiety, from him it. com- 
monly flies. He who does that which is 
attended by honour, and does it in honeſt 
ſimplicity of heart, becauſe it is right and 
good, he will, tor the moſt part, find ho- 
nour and ayprobation, even though he did 
hot ſeck it. Reſtleſs, anxious luſt of ho- 
nour, a nice and delicate adaptation of 
every word, every ſtep, every action to the 
ſevereſt rules of honour, cannot by any 
means confiſt with the character of a truly 

great 
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great and noble ſoul, with a truly chriſtian- 
minded chriſtian. The noble ſoul, the 
great man, the real chriſtian, are ſo em- 
ployed in effectual ſervice, in better and 
more perfect practice of what is fair, and 
great, and chriſtian—are ever ſeeing before 
them till greater and weightier things to 
do,—are ſo pre occupied with truth, and 
virtue, and the public benefit, ſo pene- 
trated with the love of God, and of their 
brethren, that they forget themſelves, and 
find ſufficient impulſe and reward in righ- 
teouſneſs and beneficence, and prize not 
the honour they receive from men as their 


end and aim, but at moſt as inftruments 


and means. This, Sirs, 1s true greatneſs, 


true nobility of ſpirit, the ground and fit- 


neſs for ever-during honour |! 


Purſue the path of duty and honour, en- 
deavour to make the beſt, the moſt bene- 
ficial uſe of your gifts and faculties, and 


though you ſhould {till have no outward 
dil- 
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diſtinctions, and your merits ſhould be un- 
acknowledged by fociety : oh, let not this 
lead you into miſtake, confidently purſue 
the path you have begun; the end of it 
will bring you to greater perfection and 
bliſs. Complain not of injuſtice and in- 
gratitude, if unfavourable and adverſe cir- 
cumſtances raviſh from you the honour you 
have deſerved. It cannot conſtantly be 
conferred on merit. Its judges, its diſ- 
tributers, are men, fallible, miſtaking, 


paſſionate men! Numbers are likewiſe fre- 


quently aiming at the ſame mark with you, 
come to the full as near, and yet only one 
can gain the prize. But let this ſerve you 
as 2 caution, not to make honour your ul- 
timate ſcope, or you may cafily miſs of it 
without your fault. Only the approbation 
of our conſcience, the approbation of God, 
is what no man can deprive us of without 
our fault. After theſe let us ſtrive, and 


we ſhall never labour in vain, nor fail in 


Our attempt. 
Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, herein conduct yourſelves, as 
chriſtians, by the example of Chriſt; let 
him be your model. He ſought not ho- 
nour from men ; reckon that which glitters 
and glares in your eyes as of little import : 
he never boaſted of his pre-eminence ; he 
ſuffered neither praiſe nor blame to turn 
him aſide from the path of rectitude and 
truth; but all that was honourable and 
good, that did he, and that without re- 
miſſion. All his diſcourſes, all his actions, 
were conformable to his dignity ; all tended 
to the promotion of human felicity. He 
neither ſaid nor did any thing that could 
weaken his influence or enervate his doc- 
trine, or fruſtrate his benevolent labours. 
The good pleafure of his heavenly Fa- 
ther, he prized above all things, and ſtrove 
with unabated ardour after the honour of 
being the ſaviour, the deliverer of many, of 
all men. And in this way he attained to 
the higheſt glory, was exalted high above 
all, and reccwed a dignity above all dig- 
nities; 
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nities; to whom all mankind now bow and 
obey, and acknowledge him for their Lord. 
Him, Sirs, him let us follow, become con- 
ſtantly more like him in ſentiments and ac- 
tions. The way which he has trod before 
us is the way that leads to the higheſt ho- 
nour ! ' 


ESTI. 


E S TIM AT E VIII. 


THE 


SENSUAL PLEASURE, 


Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be 
refuſed, if it be received with thankſgwing. 
I Tim. iv. 4 
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PLEASURES or SENSE. 


N the two preceding diſcourſes I have 
ſpoken of the value of riches, and of 
the value of honour. To-day I ſhall ad- 
dreſs you on the value of pleaſure ; and 
particularly of what is called ſenſual plea- 
ſure. Falſely and partially as men are apt 
to judge of the value of riches and honour, 
ſo falſely and partially do they deem of the 
value of ſenſual pleaſures. But too fre- 
quently have they been abſolutely con- 
demned as unworthy of rational and im- 
mortal beings, of chriſtians called to the 
Q 2 vocation 
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vocation of virtue ; and for this condemna- 
tion of them, uniform appeals have been 
made to religion and chriſtianity. And how 
lamentably have both religion and chriſ- 
tianity been by this means diſcredited in 
the minds of many! what numbers have 
been terrified from the love and practice 
of them! how often have theſe beſt friends 
and comforters of man been ſhewn us un- 
der a gloomy and joyleſs aſpect! how 
much have religion and chriftianity been 
miſreprefented and injured thereby ! what 
abuſe of their moſt ſacred names! how far 
are they from interdicting us any innocent 
pleaſures, any harmleſs joys of whatever 
kind, and from rendering the draught of 
life more bitter and unpleaſant than it is 
by the inſtitution and order which God 
hath eſtabliſhed in nature! how far, I ſay, 
are they from this ; they, who have nothing 
in view but to lighten the load of life, and 
to inſpire us with a firm and chearful cou- 


rage, and to make us know and feel the 
good- 
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goodneſs of our heavenly Father, in all 
that ſurrounds and befalls us; and to ren- 
der us, not only in the future, but likewiſe 


in the preſent world, as happy as it 1s poſ- 


ſible for us to be! 


No; as religion and chriſtianity neither 


forbids us from ſtriving to acquire riches 


by lawful means, or from endeavouring 
after true honour by the way of wiſdom 
and virtue; ſo neither do they forbid us to 
yield our bodily organs to the agreeable 
impreſſions made upon them by external 
objects, and therefore to enjoy ſenſual plea- 
ſures. Indeed they warn us not to hurt 
ourſelves and others by their improper uſe, 
not to be immoderate in their enjoyment, 
and not to indulge an exceſſive love to- 


wards them. But even herein they provide 


for our pleaſures, for the higher enjoyment 


of them, for their longer duration, for 


their accommodation with the plcaſures of 
the mind and heart, of which we are as 
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ſuſceptible as of thoſe, and which are tilt 


more defirable. We muſt only, according 
to their preſcriptions, ſo uſe the world, and 
the good things thereof, as not abufing 
them. We muſt only take heed that we 
do not leave God without our witneſs that 
he ſends us ſo much good from heaven, 
and fills our hearts with food and gladnefs, 
not ſuffer them to bear us from him, bur 
to lead and bring us nearer to him. We 
may enjoy, without reſerve, all that God 
has made, and whatever he has allowed. 
us by his conſtitution of the world, for our 
enjoyment, but all with prayer and thankſ- 
giving for a ſenſibility to the kindneſs of our 
tupreme benefactor, and thus to ſanctify 
them to us. Accordingly the apoſtle ex- 


plains himſelf on this matter in his letter 


to Timothy. Every creature of God, ſays 
he, every thing that God has created, every 
pleaſure of which he has made us capable, 
is good, and nothing to be refuſed, if it 
2 received with thankſgiving ; we may 
enjoy 
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enjoy them all without fin, if the enjoy- 
ment does not make us forget our God, and 
withdraw our hearts from him. For mak- 
ing this appear undeniable, we will now 
endeavour to inveſtigate the matter more 
cloſely, and ſo get a complete conception 
of it. And in this defign we ſhall 


Firſt make a few renten on plea- 


ſure in general, and the various kinds of it; 


Then, ſtate the value of ſenſual plea- 
ſures in particular; and 


Laſtly, give ſome rules for our conduct 
in relation to it. Every pleaſure, even 
ſenſual pleaſure, has in and of itſelf, ſome- 
thing good. In this reſpect it is eſſentially 
different from riches and honour. They 
receive their whole value from the uſe a 
man makes of them, from the effects they 


produce, from the good their poſſeſſor per- 


forms by their means. But pleaſure is of 
Q 4 itſelf, 


ö 
4 
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itſelf, without regard to effects and con- 
ſequences, agreeable and good ; an agree- 
able ſenſation, an agreeable diſplay of our 
powers, an agreeable ſentiment of our ex- 
iſtence, and of our preſent ſituation. 


It muſt however be confeſſed, that every 
pleaſure is not deſirable in like manner; 
but ſo neither is every real good abſolutely 
ſo, and in the ſame degree. The poſſeſ- 
fion of one good often militates with the 
poſſeſſion of another; the enjoyment of 
one pleaſure may often not confiſt with the 
enjoyment of another. One pleaſure 1s al- 
ways purer, nobler, greater than another 
one pleaſure even remains a plezſure in its 
conſequences; another ſoon ceaſes to be a 
pleaſure, and changes into pain or diſ- 
gult. There are pleaſures which are bought 
much too dear, and the trouble a man muſt 
beſtow upon them 1s not repaid him, be- 
cauſe they almoſt immediately ceaſe to be 
pleaſures ; there are others which are worth 


every 
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every toil, every preparation, every endea- 
vour, and always perforra more than they 
promiſe. We muſt therefore chuſe from 
among our pleaſures ; they cannot all be 
alike enjoyed, they may not all be enjoyed 
at any time; many muſt be denied and 
diſmifled, that we may be capable and 
partakers of others. Every pleaſure is 
good, is deſirable; but each in its proper 
time, in its due degree, according to its 
kind. Even the meaneſt, the loweſt ſort 
of them have the preference, at certain 
times and in certain places, to the nobleſt 
and the moſt exalted. Thus we may, nay 
we muſt not unfrequently prefer the ſatis- 
faction of a degradivg animal appetite, or 
the reſt and inactivity neceffary to the ſup- 
port of our frail body, to the pureſt and 
ſublimeſt joys of devotion. In general, 
they are all either ennobled or debaſed, 
either weal ned or invigorated, according 
to the diſpoſition wherein the man enjoys 

them, 
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them, the views he has therein, and the 
uſe to which he turns them. 


Farther, every pleaſure, even what are 
called ſenſual pleaſures, 1s properly a ſpi- 
ritual pleaſure : that is, our ſpirit has the 
ſentiment, the conſciouſneſs of the agree- 
able alteration externally produced in the 
body, or in the viſible world, as well as 
the agreeable repreſentations, which, inde- 
pendent on all externals, we excite and 


| proſecute in ourſelves. Pleaſure and diſ- 


pleaſure, delight and diſguſt, are no more 
than different fituations of our mind, dif- 
ferent ways wherein we feel our exiſtence 
and our diſpoſition in regard to the fore- 
mentioned things, whether the ground and 
the occaſions of them be within or with- 


Out us. 


We diſtinguiſh them only in regard to 
. the means whereby theſe revolutions and 


repreſentations exiſt in us; or in regard to 
the 
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the ſources from whence we draw theſe 
agreeable ſenſations. 


Whether it be our organs of ſenfe which 
procure them to us; whether beautiful 
images received by the eyes, melodious 
ſounds by the ear, delightful ſmells by the 
noſtrils, delicious impreſſions by means of 
the palate and tongue, agrecable thrilling 
emotions and ſenſations, which by ſenſi- 
bility reach the ſoul; they are all called 
{ſenſual pleaſures, though it is always our 
ſpirit that has and enjoys them, They may 
even ſometimes in a purer, higher, nay, in 
the peculiar fignification of the word be- 
come ſpiritual ; when, by the conſidera- 
tion and ſentiment of the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good in nature, we are 
thence led to the ſtil} more elevated con- 
fideration and adoration of the great arti- 
| ficer and his goodneſs. Or, more eſpe- 
cially, when we reflect thereupon, com- 
pare them together, and combine them 
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with former ſentiments and repreſentations, 
draw conclufions from them, and proceed 
from particulars and individuals to ge- 
nerals and univerſals, and at length, as far 


as our imagination allows, get a concep- 


tion of the whole, and thus uſe and exer- 
ciſe all our mental faculty, and this with- 


out laborious exertions, and with bene- 


ficial effects. 


And alſo herein conſiſts ſpiritual plea- 
ſure in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the term, and 
in oppoſition to ſuch as are properly called 
ſenſual. We name them ſpiritual, inaſ- 
much as they do not conſiſt in preſent im- 
preſſions made on our ſenſual organs, but 
chiefly, or entirely in the ſole operation of 
our ſpirit, and are a fruit of its reflections, 
its confiderations and reſearches—relate 
more to inviſible than to viſible things, and 
are grounded on the knowledge and con- 
templation of truth, on the ſenſations of 


moral beauty and harmony, on the ſenti- 
ment 
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ment of « + _ onal, inward, and ever- 
increaſing erfection, on adoration of God, 
on joy in him, and a chearful proſpect of 
futurity. 


Theſe, the more ſpiritual, or the abſo- 
lutely ſpiritual pleaſures, have undoubtedly, 
of all others, the greateſt value, They 
are of their own nature inexhauſtible. No 
man can ever enjoy all the pleaſures of this 
kind of which he is capable; and neither 
can he ſo fully enjoy as that he may 
not more fully enjoy them. Here one 
pleaſure is continually ſpringing out of 
another; and even that which we have the 
moſt frequently enjoyed never loſes of its 
value thereby, will never be taſteleſs, is 
continually acquiring new charms and ever- 
freſh delights, conſtantly ſhews itſelf in 
new directions, and in new combinations 
of pleaſure. —The materials of theſe plea» 
ſures are as immenſe as the kingdom of 
truth, as unbounded as the world, and as 
infinite as divine perfection.— Theſe plea- 
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tures are likewiſe far more durable than 
all others, They do not vaniſh with the 
light of the day; they do not diſappear 
with the outward aſpect of things, do not 
turn to corruption with our bodies in the 
grave, They remain wita us as long as 
we remain. They abide by us under all 
the changes and revolutions of our preſent 
and future condition. They compenſate 
the deficiencies of the whole viſible world; 
they accompany us in the darkneſs of the 
night, in the abſence of all ſociety, in the 
lonelineſs of the grave.—On this very ac- 
count are they likewiſe pleaſures which 
bring us nearer to the end for which we 
were made. They tranſplant us from the 
claſs of merely animal, to that of ſpiritual 
beings. They connect themſelves imme- 
diately with the pleaſures we expect in a 
better life, render us fitter for the enjoy- 
ment of them, and become the foundation 
of them, as they are but a continuance of 


theſe. 
But, 
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But, certain as all this is, Sirs, ſo cer- 
tain it is likewiſe, that ſenſual pleaſures 
have nevertheleſs their value, that we are 
not by any means to deſpiſe and refuſe 
them, that we are much rather to prize, 
to ſeek, and to enjoy them. And wherein 
then peculiarly conſiſts the value of ſenſual 
pleaſures ? 


That it conſiſts in an agreeable ſenſation, 
in a pleaſant mode of exiſtence, and there- 
by, like every other pleaſure, has an in- 
trinfic value, inſeparable from the enjoy- 
ment of it, is, what we have already re- 
marked, and is not capable of any farther 
definition, as a matter entirely belonging 
to the province of ſentiment and experi- 
ence. But when it is innocent and tem- 
perate, it receives a ſtill greater value by 
the good conſequences it produces, by its 
effects on our whole outward ſtate, 
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The moderate and chearful enjoyment 
of ſenſual pleaſures ſupports our life, and 
promotes our health, By giving a ſtronger 
ſtimulus to the ſolids, and a quicker cir- 
culation to the fluid part of our body ; by 
the diverſity of movements occafioned 
thereby ; by the ceffation of all laborious 
and fatiguing exertions, either of the par- 
ticular nerves devoted to fixed and earneſt 
reflection, or of the veſſels and muſcles 
adapted to hard mechanical labour ; by the 
relaxation of nerves too ſtrongly moved, 
and the moderate employment of the fibres 
that have lain too long inactive, by giving 
us a brighter view of objects, by the in- 
citement and enjoyment of agreeable ſen- 
ſations : by all theſe means the lighter 
diſorders of the body are removed, their 
farther progreſs ſtopped, the order, har- 
mony, and equipoiſe of its various parts 
and their capacities are reſtored, and new 
lite and new powers inſpired into the whole 


machine, And this is frequently better 
effected 
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elfected by walking abroad, recreating 
journies, company, converſation, diver- 
fions, dancing, feſtivities, and the like, 
than by merely mental pleaſures; under 
which our bodies would fink, at leaſt in 
their preſent ſtate, if they were not relieved 
by ſuch retioratives, as ſoon as under the 
oppreſſion of too full a meal. 


But if our bodies ſtand in need of ſuch 
refreſhments and reereations, our ſpirit no 
teſs requires and finds them in the innocent 
and moderate enjoyment of ſenſual plea- 
- ſures, Its attention is thereby directed to 
other matters leis ſerious and auftere, Its 
faculties are at the fame ti:ne fſlackened in 
their tenſion, expand themſelves with 
greater freedom; are no longer confined to 
the proſecution of one particular defign; 
employ themſelves cn new ones, more 
lightly ranges over a variety of objects and 
ſentiments, or roves more eafity from one 
to another, without remaining on any to 
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long as to feel fatigue. And thus our 
ſpirit acquires new life, new ſtrength, new 
capacities to its powers, when our duty and 
vocation, and our thirſt after higher per- 
tection, demand them, freſh vigour for new 
exertions, purſued with delight, and at- 
tended by good effects. 


Innocent ſenſual pleaſures contribute 
I:kewiſe to the more cloſely connecting 
mankind with each other, and the im- 
provement of ſocial life. Social pleaſure 
draws all within the ſphere of its operation 
to it; brings every part of it nearer to- 
gether. All mutually give and receive, 
interchangeably beſtow and enjoy; every 
man contributes more or leſs to the plea- 
ſures of the reſt; and this muſt render 
them all ſenfible of their reciprocal de- 
pendency, and their mutual wants, and 
thereby make them more valuable and more 
dear to cach other, 


Innocent 
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| Tnnocent ſenſual pleaſure, and the ſo- 
dial enjoyment of it, alſo mitigates all aſ- 
perity in the judgements and manners of 
men; makes men perceive more goodnels, 
more pleaſant and amiable qualities in each 
other ; gives even virtue a brighter aſpect, 
ro prudence a more chearful mien, thus 
gains more proſelytes to both, and pro- 
cures them both a larger and more unim- 
peded operation. 


Innocent ſenſual pleaſure expands the 
heart with benevolence towards all men, 
cauſes us to take greater intereſt in every 
thing about us, makes us ſenfible to the 
wants of others, and may frequently excite 
us to many beneficent and general aCtions. 
No man that is worthy the name of man, 
that has ſentiments of humanity about him, 
but is more ready to help his brethren, and 
to do them good, when he feels his own 

good fortune and happineſs, and is pleaſed 
and chearful in the enjoyment of it. 
R 2 Innocen 
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Innocent ſenſual pleaſure is properly ob- 
tained by honeſt perſevering induſtry in 
our calling, and is, at the fame time, the 


due reward of it: a reward of which per- 


ſons even in the loweſt ſtations of life are 
capable, and probably are moſt in want 
of; a reward that ſupports them by its ex- 
pectation in their moſt laborious toils, and 
renders the moſt diſagreeable and the moſt 
painful employments eaſy and light. 


And how e adapted is the enjoyment of 
mnocent ſenſual pleaſure to raiſe the heart 
of the rational, the true chriſtian, to God, 
the author and giver of pleaſure! It re- 
pleniſhes him entirely with the ſentiment 
of his bounty, It inſpires him with in- 
ward love and gratitude towards his bene- 
ficent creator and father. It awakens in 
him a pure, exalted, chearful piety. It 
allows him to hope for more and larger 
diſplays of bounty from the Moſt High; 
and opens to him the brighteſt proſpects 

of 
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of higher, nobler kinds of pleaſure, in a 
more perfect ſtate. 


All theſe conſequences and effects, which 
attend on innocent and temperate ſenſual 
pleaſure, muſt certainly give it a mani- 
fold real value. And we muſt either be 
ignorant of the neceſſities of man, if we 
forbid it him altogether, or if we account 
it to him for a ſin, that as a ſenſual being 
he ſhould enjoy ſenſual pleaſure. No; 
every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refuſed, if it be received with thankt- 
giving. 


Permit me now, Sirs, to give you a few 
rules which may be of ſervice to you in 
the uſe and enjoyment of ſenſual pleaſure, 
and ſecure you from miſtakes. 


Think not, that becauſe I pronounce all 
pleaſures to be really pleaſures, and do 
not, as uſual, condemn them altogether, 
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that you are therefore to purſue every plea- 
ſure without ſcruple, and enjoy them at all 
times, and in every agreeable manner. All 
pleaſures are really and actually ſo; they 
produce in us all kinds of agreeable ſenſa- 
tions. But all pleaſures are not allowed ; 
all are not harmleſs; all are not noble; all 
may not be enjoyed at all times, in all cir. 
cumfiances, and in the fame proportion. 
The generality of ſenſual pleaſures are de- 
ceicful ; that is, they promiſe more than 
they perfotm; they but ſeldom come up 
to our expectations; they excite agreeable 
ſenſations within us, but not ſo highly agree- 
able, ſuch raviſhing ſenſations, as we per- 
haps concluded they would; they com- 

zonly are far leſs durable than we deſire.— 
Every, even the moſt innocent pleaſure, 
may be converted into actual pain, by too 
frequent, to long, and too continued en- 
joyment ; when we make them to continue 
by violence, and endeavour to prolong 
their Euratian by force, when it is not tue 


fiimp-e 
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ſimple exigency of nature, but an artificial 
requiſite of our refined imagination. — Se- 
veral kinds of pleaſure are abſolutely inter- 
dicted; as all thoſe that are deſtructive to 
our bodies or our minds; all that are in- 
Jurious to our neighbour, in his health, his 
honour, his property, his reaſonable plea- 
ſures, or in his circumſtances; all that 
render us unfit or indiſpoſed for the ſocial 
duties we are bound to perform. — Others 
are allowable, but only as they are en- 
joyed at proper ſeaſons, and are not diſ- 
qualifying or detrimental to the reliſh of 
more pure and exalted pleaſures, 


Be, therefore—this is my ſecond rule 
be prudent, careful, and conſcientious in 
the choice of your pleaſures. Do not 
imagine the firſt that ſolicits you to be 
the beſt. This is to do like children, who 
are yet defeCtive in that which generally 
diſtinguiſhes men from the inferior ani- 
mals, I mean judgement, and follow in- 
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ſtint more than conſideration and reflec. 


tion. Men are to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from children by the ſelection of their 
pleaſures. Suſſar no pleaſure to impoſe 
upon you, to perſuade or beguile you, ta 
which of yourſelf you are not inclined; of 
which, according to time, and your pre- 
ſent dilpoſition, you had rather change for 
another, perhaps, ſome nobler pleaſure, 
Examine the pleaſure that intices you, by 
the rules of wiſdom, of prudence, of re- 
ligion, and of chriſtianity; by your pre- 
ſent wants and circumſtances. Aſk your- 
ſelf: By this pleaſure ſhall I do no in- 
juſtice to any one, hurt none, neglect na 
neceſſary, indiſpenſable duty towards my 
parents, my children, my family, my fel- 
low-citizens, or my fellow-creatures 2 Will 
not my worldly affairs be hurt by it? will 
it be prejudicial or ſerviceable to my health? 
will it wound my peace, or promote it? 
will it adminiſter temptation and charms 
to ſin and vice, or afford encouragement 


and 
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and incitement to virtue? will it tend to 
fit or to unfit me for the diſcharge of my 
duty, to make me more flothful or more 
active? will it lead me off from God; or, 
by a rational and diſcreet enjoyment of his 
bounty, connect me cloſer to him? will it 
deprive me of my taſte for ſerious occu- 
paiions, for tublimer pleaſures, of all re- 
liſh for the worſnip of God and the prac- 
tice ot piety, or inipire me with new eager- 
neſs and powers thereto? am [ ſure that it 
weill never cauſe me remorſe and mental 
pain; that I ſhall always recollect it with 
ſatisfaction and with thankfulneſs to God 
who allowed me to enjoy it ? ſhall I not 
lay a ſtumbling in the way of any one, or 
needic{sly give him pain by the indulgence 
of this grirification ? ſhall I not probably 
thereby induce others of the ſame ſtation 
with myſelf, but not in ſuch good circum» 
ſtances, to follow my example, and fo pre- 
judice themſelves and others? and am I, 
in ſhort, actually in wanr of this pleaſure ? 


have 
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Have I firſt deſerved it by ſome uſeful ac- 
tions, by a faithful and diligent obſerva- 
tion of my duty? have I fo conſumed my 
frength by labouring in my vocation, or 
by any other laudable means, that I am in 
want of this recreation ? for, as it is ſaid, 
*© He that will not work, ſo neither ſhould 
4 heeat;” much rather may it be ſaid, © He 
© who hath not worked, is not authorifed 
* to take any pleaſute, neither can he com- 
*© pletely enjoy it. Wboever earneſtly 
makes theſe reflections, will certainly in- 
dulge himſelf in no pleaſures that are not 
permitted, or that may be manifeſtly de- 
trimental to himſelf or to others, will 
ſeldom err in the choice of his plcaſures, 
and never tranſgreſs the bounds of modera- 
tion; and they will conſtantly be to him, 
what they were intended to be in the gra- 
cious defigns of their bountiful Creator— 
not the buſineſs, not the main concern, not 
the end and aim—but the ſupport, the re- 
creation, the animation, encouragement, 

and 
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and incitement to duty, the path to higher 
perfection. 


A third rule, that may affiſt us in the 
choice of our pleaſures, is this: always pre- 
fer thoſe pleaſures and diverfions which 
are at the ſame time profitable, to ſuch as 
are ſimply pleaſures and diverfions, or the 
advantage whereof is very remote and al- 
moſt imperceptible. in this view, the 
more mental pleaſures have a manifeſt pre- 
ference to the barely ſenſual, When I 
pleaſe my palate by well-taſted, or charm 
it by generous and racy wine; when I flat- 
ter my olfactory nerves by aromatic and 
delicious odours; when I delight myſelf in 
the ſenſations of a genial warmth, a re- 
freſhing breeze, or other gentle impreſ- 
ſions on the organs of teeling ; when I be- 
guile the tediouſneſs of time by honeſt di- 
verſion ; when I totally unbend, and yield 
alternately to the ſweet impreſſions of out- 
ward things; all this is real pleaſure ; but 
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it is merely pleaſure, nothing but pleaſure, 
that is ſometimes advantageous in its con- 
ſequences, but never of itſelf. As often, 
oa the other hand, as I engage in uſeful 
and inſtructive converſation, or ſenfible diſ- 
courſe; as oiten as I contemplate the beau- 
ties of nature, or the harmony of ſounds, 
or the works of art, with earneſtneſs and 
ſ-ntimen: ; as often as I adminiſter whole- 
fome food to my mind, my ſagacity and my 
fenfibility, by reading or hearing; as often 
as I employ mylelt in reflection or devo- 
tion, or in the works of beneficence; ſa 
often I enjoy pleaſure, aEtual pleaſure, bur 
not merely pleaſure. I at the fame time en- 
Joy à uleful exerciſe of my mental powers, 
of my taſte, my ſenſibility, and my talents, 
and accordingiy forward my perfection and 
felicity. Therefore continue no labour to 
abſolute fatigue, till you are quite weak- 
enced and exhauſted, and ſo force yourſelf 
to ſeek mere pleaſure, or rather a not dil- 
agrecable inactivity and repoſe, for attend- 


ing 
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mg to your health or your life, If then 
the choice of your pleaſures depends on 
yourſelf, and you may enjoy one as well as 
another without detriment; prefer that 
which by a moderate employment affords 
you recreation and exerciſe at once, to that 
which barely gives you reſt, or barely plea- 
fure, or inſpires you with new ſtrength 
and vigour only in its effects. 


Fourthly, let no ſenſual pleaſure become 
a paſſion, if you would not run the hazard 
of loſing your freedom, and of falling into 
the moſt lamentable bondage. He that 
indulges himſelf as frequently in ſcaſuali 
pleaſure as he has the means and opportu- 
nities for it, will ſoon find that he cannot 
forego it without uncaffineſs and pain: and 
he who cannot deprive himſelf of it, wich- 
out thinking bimſelf miſcrable, will foon 
find it become a paſſion; that is, he will 
no longer be able to withſtand the calis and 
allurements of it—w1ll prefer it to all other 
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kinds of pleaſure, ſacrifice them all to that 
one, and think himſelf happy in the en- 
Joyment of that alone. And when he once 
is ſo far gone, how can the man til} pre- 
ferve his freedom ? how will he be able 
to do that which reaſon and conſcience in 
all events enjoin him to perform as the 
fitteſt and beſt? how often will he neglect 
the moſt urgent affairs, and violate the moſt 
ſacred duties, for purſuing this pleaſure 
which 1s every thing to him ! how often 
will the bare want of this, or the impoſ- 


. fibility of enjoying it, render him averſo 


and unfit to any other exertion of his fa- 
culties, indiſpoſe him for any ſerious bu- 
ſineſs, for any neceſſary employment !— 
and how can a man in this ſituation be 
happy ? nay, the oftener he muſt deny 
himſelf the pleaſure he ſo paſſionately pur- 
ſues (and neither his own nature, nor the 
nature of other things and other men, will 
allow him ſo frequently to enjoy it as ha 
would wiſh) the oftener therefore he mult 

deny 
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deny himſelf to it, ſo much the oftener 
muſt he, more or leſs, be miſerable. 
Would you then avoid this bondage and 
this miſery ? then ſuffer not the inclination 
to ſenſual pleaſure to get the command 
over you; allow it not to become ſo violent 
as that you cannot withſtand it. To this 
end, accultom yourſelves to abſtinence 
from this kind of pleaſures. Enjoy them 
not ſo frequently as circumſtances and time 
permit ; not fo frequently as you have op- 
portunities and inclination thereto. Break 
off from them at times, on purpoſe, that 
you may learn to be deprived of them 
without anxiety or vexation; merely that 
you may maintain the command over your» 
ſelf, and the rights of your reaſon and li- 
berty ; merely that you may not become 
the ſlaves to ſuch things, as you probably 
muſk, one time or other, reliaquith whether 
you will or no, and the privation of which 
would render you ynhappv, if you had 

pre- 
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previouſly accuſtomed yourſelf to it. Hard 
as the obſervance of this rule may appear, 
Sirs, it is abſolutely neceſſary for every 
man who would be wiſe and virtuous, and 
capable of laſting peace and a ſolid felicity. 


Laſtly, for the enjoyment of ſenſual 
pleaſure, however innocent they may be, 
neglect not the loftier and purer pleaſures 
of the mind. Let them not render you 


unfit for theſe. Let theſe ever have the 


precedence over them. They are deceitful, 
tranſient, and of ſhort duration; theſe are 
altogether what they ſcem; perform all 
that they promiſe, and even more; are in- 
corruptible and eternal. The former we 
can only enjoy ſo long as we have theſe 
organs of ſenſe; with the death of our body 
they fall totally away. The latter abide 
by us after we have paſt the grave. and 
gate of death ; we can enjoy them as long 


as Our ſpirit exiſts, and lives, and acts. 
1ke 
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The knowledge of truth will be a joy to 
us for ever, yield us inexhauſtible mate- 
rials for reflection and pleaſure, and raiſe 
us continually to higher knowledge. Good- 
neſs, virtuous diſpoſitions, actions, and ap- 
titudes, will never ceaſe from bleſſing us 
with the delighful ſentiments of perfec- 
tion and intrinfic value. Communion with 
God will be to us an inexhauſtible ſource 
of the moſt elevated pleaſure and joy. But 
theſe ſpiritual pleaſures can only then be fo, 
after we have known, and laved, and 
ſought and enjoyed them here, and pre- 
ferred them to every other pleaſure. He 
that has confined himſelf here to merely 
ſenſual pleaſures, muſt neceffarily be mi- 
ſerable in the future ſtate, He brings with 
him the eager deſire of pleaſure, and all 
the means for gratitying it are gone. Can 
ꝓou repreſent to yourſelves a ſtate of greater 
torment than this ? | 
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Beware, Sirs, of this ; purify and exalt 
your taſte, frequently reflect on your future 
lot; ſay oft to yourſelves; No, I am not 


, Wholly duſt, not totally to undergo cor- 


ruption ; Iam not merely an animal man. 
There is a fpirit within me capable of a 
rational and undecaying happineſs, and a 
greater felicity ; a ſpirit, whoſe life and 
nutriment confiſts not in meat and drink, 
not in ſenſual defire, but in knowledge and 
virtue, and love towards God and man; 
a ſpirit, whoſe future deſtination is filled 
with ſuch pleaſures, as I at preſent moſt 
ſeek, moſt value, and moft love. Mere 
ſenſual pleaſures cannot ſatisfy it; they 
follow it not into its higher ſtate; it cannot 
tranſport them with it into a better world. 
No; I will even now endeavour to aſſure 
myſelf of thofe nobler pleaſures, thoſe 
purer joys, to which I am invited as a 
man and a chriſtian ; will at preſent prac- 
tiſe every thing that can render me ca- 

pable 
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pable of that expectation! Then, let all 
ſenſual earthly pleaſures be as ſhort, as 
imperfect, and tranſient as they may, how- 
ever ſoon to be torn from me, I ſtill know, 
that quite other ſatisfactions await me, 
heavenly, godlike, and eternal, which 
will immenſely compenſate for the loſs of 
them. 


3 2 ESTI- 


ESTIMATE IX. 


OF 


SPIRITUAL PLEASURES, 


Be filled with the ſpirit. 
| Epheſ, v. 19, 
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[FREQUENTLY have J already recom- 
mended ſpiritual pleaſures to you, as 
the pureſt, the moſt noble, and the moſt 
laſting of all others. Frequently have 1 
repreſented them to you as the moſt worthy 
of us, both as men and as chriſtians, as 
the moſt adequate to our high deſtination, 
and the fitteſt preparation for our entrance 
on the future ſtate, Often have I encou- 
raged and exhorted you to give them the 
preference to all other kinds of pleaſure, 
with the affurance that you will not be 
| 84 ſorry 
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ſorry for your choice. Even in my laſt 
diſcourſe when we handled the value of 
ſenſual pleaſures, I demonſtrated thoſe of 
the ſpirit to be far more excellent, And 
this they certainly are; as certainly and 
indiſputably as our ſpirit is of a nobler na- 
ture and frame than our body ; as certainly 
as things undecaying are better than tranſi- 
tory, infinite greater than finite, eternity 
of more vInſequence than time; as cer- 
tainly as that our affinity with ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtances, with Jeſus, and with God himſelf, 
1s nobler and more reſpectable than our 
analogy with the plants and the beaſts of 
the field, He that is acquainted with theſe 
ſpiritual pleaſures, who knows them by 


experience, and has often enjoyed them, 


can never relinquiſh them; they will be as 
urgently neceflary to him as eating and 
drinking to the ſenſual man; and he runs 
ſo litile riſk of loſing his reliſh for them, 
that, on the contrary, he will have cauſe 
to beware leſt he ſhould utterly deſpiſe and 

3 reject 
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teject all other pleaſures of an inferior or- 
der, the enjoyment of which is not only 


allowed, but is often needful and whole- 
ſome. 


| And yet there are comparatively but a 
fmall number of perſons who are of this 
opinion. Senſual pleaſures are in general 
far higher prized, far more ardently ſought 
after, far more ſtedfaſtly purſued than ſpi- 
ritual. The former will find a hundred 
admirers and encomiaſts, where the latter 
will ſcarcely have one. The former make 
a hundred times the ſubje& and joy of fo- 
etal converſations ; while the latter are 
ſcarcely mentioned, I mean mentioned with 
truth and ſentiment, Every one praiſes 
the former, both young and old, whether 
he partakes of them or not; while the latter 
are but ſeldom noticed, and declared to be 
what they really are. | 


And 
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And whence does this ariſe ? Does it 
not, partly at leaſt, proceed from hence, 


that tbeſe pleaſures are not ſufficiently 


known ; that we do not rightly underſtand 
what they are, what they produce, what 
they inſure to us, and wherein their pro- 


per value confiſts ? Indeed the eſſence of 


pleaſure, of whatever kind, or that which 
cauſes pleaſure to be fo, is not to be de- 
ſcribed, not ſtrictly to be defined. Plea- 
ſure is ſentiment. He that would properly 
know it, he that would taſte its ſweets, 
muſt himſelf experience, muſt himſelf en- 
joy it. Let us, however, inveſtigate the 
ſources of theſe pleaſures, and diſplay their 
fruits and effects. Something, at leaſt, may 
be ſaid of their nature and frame. And 
thereby a greater attention may be excited 
towards them, and a greater defire of at- 
taining to them. Probably a- reſolution 
may be wrought in us to become better 
acquainted with them by a diligent exami - 


nation of their merits. 
And 
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And this is what I am deſirous of doing 
at preſent in regard of ſpiritual pleaſures. 
I may, perhaps, contribute either to render 
ſuch to whom they are ſtrange, or not ſuf- 
ficiently familiar, more attentive to them, 
or to ftreogthen and confirm the avidity 
and love of them in ſuch as have already 
directed their taſte that way. 


This is, if not the nl, t leaſt an in- 


diſpenſable means ot obeying the apoſtle's 
injunction, when he exhorts the chriſtians 
to be filled with the ſpirit. Be impreſſed 
with the ſpirit of religion; open your un- 
derſtanding and your heart to its influence; 
let that which makes you wiſe and upright 
chriſtians, which inſpires you with pru- 
dent and virtuous diſpoſitions, which will 
give you a ſpiritual life, ſpiritual faculties, 
and ſpiritual joys, be much dearer to you 
than any other gratifications. Seek them 
with infinitely greater ardour than ſuch as 
degrade your ſpirit, and may cafily lead 

you 
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you aſtray. We ſhall not therefore depart 
from the purpoſe of the apoſtolical exhar- 
tation, if we 


Acquaint you with the qualities of ſpi- 
ritual pleaſures, and their excellent value. 
To this end, I ſhall, 
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Firſt, make ſome general reflections on 
ſpiritual pleaſures; and 
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Then go through the principal kinds of 
them in particular, and point out their 
value. 
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You know, Sirs, from my laſt diſcourſe, 
what we are to underſtand by ſpiritual plea- 
ſures; namely, pleaſures which our ſpirit 
procures to itſelf, which are produced 
more by its own activity than by the im- 
preſſions made externally on our ſenſes. 
Our ſenſes indeed afford us the materials 
thereto, they give our ſpirit the firſt ideas 
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of them, and they are improved and nou- 
riſhed by their miniſtration. But our ſpirit- 
employs theſe materials, arranges, ſepa- 
rates, and combmes them ; it reflects upon 
that which we perceive and experience 
by our fight, by our hearing, and by our 
feeling. Proceeds from particulars to ge- 
nerals, from viſible to inviſible ; and when 
it diſcovers order, truth, beauty, goodneſs, 
and perfection, it forms mental repreſenta- 
tions of them, more or leſs active and ap- 
patent, and can withal make returns upon 
elf and its powers with conſciouſneſs. 
Or whenever it can exert and diſplay its 
proper powers eafily and effectually in a 
manner adapted to its views and defires— 
let the things wherein it is employed be 
either true or not true, good or evil; it 
then enjoys what we term ſpiritual plea- 
ſure. It has a pleaſant ſenfation of its ex- 
iſtence, of its preſent condition, which is 
founded on this ſentiment and diſplay of 
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its capacities and powers, and its reference 
to the whole material and ſpiritual world. 


Theſe ſpiritual pleaſures are frequently 
divided into pleaſures of the underſtanding 
and pleaſures of the heart. The pleaſures 
of the underſtanding are founded on know- 
ledge, clear penetration on plain and com- 
prehenſive conceptions, and a luminous en- 
trance into the unlimited regions of truth; 
on the great multitude of ideas, which, 
however aſtoniſhing in number, have no 
common connection between them ; on 
eaſy, quick, and happy turns of wit, on 
the imagination, and on reaſon. The plea- 
fures of the heart confiſt more in lively 
ſentiments, the demonſtration and diſplay 
of what is true, beautiful, good, generous, 
or great and extraordinary ; but princt- 
pally in benevolence and beneficence.— 
In fact, they are not properly to be ſepa- 
rated, they are all operations of one and 
the ſame ſpiritual power, the underſtand- 


ing 
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ing having generally an equal ſhare in each, 
and they cannot be farther diſtinguiſhed. 


Every ſpiritual, as well as every ſenſual 
pleaſure, is real pleaſure, is, for the time, 
a really agreeable ſenſation, whether mo- 
rally good or evil, innocent or criminal. 
When the envious and malevolent man 
divulges any ſecret infirmity of his brother, 
drags into view his imperfections and fail- 
ings, and delights in diſplaying them to 
the world, when he indulges his rancour 
on the misfortunes of an enemy, and enjoys 
the deſcription of them with all their la- 
mentable effects; he receives a real plea- 
ſure, he actually feels agrezable ſenſations. 
But his pleaſure is ſo far from being en- 
viable, that it is deteſtable, ſhocking, 
and diabolical ; a pleaſure that debaſes and 
deſtroys the man; a pleaſure, that ſooner 
or later will repay him with pain and re- 
morſe, will deprive him of a thouſand 

nobler 
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nobler pleaſures, and make him at length 
incapabic of them. 


Hence it follows, that there are like- 
wile ſpiritual pleaſures that are unlawful 
and guilty. All of them are not harmleſs, 
all of them are not noble, or worthy of the 
man and the chriſtian. To deviſe diffufive, 
complicated, and artful ſchemes for com- 
paſting the hurt of another, and to execute 


them effectually, notwithſtanding all the 


obſtacles and difficulties a man meets with 
in his dark, finiſter, and perilous way, to 
employ his ſagacity in excitir.g perplexity 
and doubt on matters of ſerious concern 
to torture the innocent by his wit, to 
tarniſh the merit of the deſerving, to make 
reſpectable things ridiculous, to give free 


Kope to his humour in writings or dil- 


courſe, however it may wound or diſpleaſe; 
211 this is ſpiritual pleaſure, but low, dit- 
graceful, guilty pleaſure, Pleaſure that 


can excito agreeable ſenſations only in the 
heart 
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heart of ungenerous, evil- minded, and vi- 
CIOUS men. 


Still farther. Even harmleſs, exalted 
ſpiritual pleaſures may become hurtful 
when immoderately enjoved, when conti— 
nued till they exhauſt our powers, dcitroy 
our health, or even ſhorten our lite, Even 
int ocent, noble pleaſures may become cri- 
minal, when by our inflexible adherence 
to them we are prevented from diſcharging 
the duties of our ſtation, our office, or our 
vocation; when they deprive us of the ſo- 
ciety and converſation of our fellow. rea- 
tures; when, by too ſtrictly avoiding all 
ſenſual or ſocial pleaſures, we bring wil- 
dom, virtue, and prudence, into diſrepute. 
Thus will even the pleaſures of piety be 
hurtful and guilty in reſpect of a man, 
who ſhould neglect the affairs of his calling 
for them, or omit his duty towards his 
parents, his children, or his family, —Thete 
obſervations, Sits, will be ſufficient for 
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giving you a conception of ſpiritual plea- 
tures in general, and to -keep you from 
milapplying theſe juſt repreſentations of 
them, 


Every application of our ſpiritual powers 


that is performed without violence, or 


weariſome efforts, with eaſe and effect, 
procures us ſpiritual pleaſures, be the ob- 
ject what it may, important or unim- 
portant, great or ſmall, whether it relate 
to religion or the ſciences, or the arts, or 
to common life, Whenever we frame in 
our minds clear repreſentations of things, 
diſcriminate them more or leſs by our 
acuteneſs, diſcover their principles and 
connections by our realon—or, by our 
imagination, make what 1s abſent to be pre- 
{ent to us, render the inviſible viſible, give 
a reality in our minds to what is barely 
poſſible; and thus, as it were, create new 
worlds of our own : whenever we manifeſt 


our powers in this or any ſimilar manner, 
And 
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and are conſcious of it to ourſelves, we im- 
mediately experience a pleaſing ſentiment 
of exiſtence, and of our actual condition. 
We are rejoiced to feel that we have this 
power, that we cxert it, rhat we are able 
to employ it in ſuch various ways, and 
with ſuch good effects, that we can apply 
it to theſe or other matters. And this ſen- 
timent of our faculties muſt bo fo much 
the more delightful to us, muſt communi— 
cate. fo much greater value to our plea- 
ſures, ſo much clearer conviction, that 
they eſſentially belong to our Self, and are 
a far more ſolid ground of our pertection 
and happinels, than all the outward things 
that we poſſeſs and eſteem. 


We therefore farther enjoy ſpiritual 
pleaſure when we labour at the augmenta- 
tion and rectification of our knowledge, and 
are emploved to this end in reading or re- 
flection, or in both of them at once. And, 
in fact, Sirs, what a pleature muſt it pro- 

1 Cute 
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cure us when we confider the works of na- 
ture; when we inveſtigate the plants, the 
animals, and man, their various powers, 
tacultics, views, connections, operations, 
and objects ; when we contemplate the di- 
verſity, the greatneſs, the order, the beau- 
ty, the harmony of all the Creator's works! 
every where life, activity, and action 
every where defizn, principles, and means 
of felicity and joy, or actual enjoyment, 
enjoyment infinitely diverſified of happineſs 
and delight; on all ſides ſo great and ſueh 
various powers arifing, unfolding them- 
felves, and operating in their allotted 
ſphere; operating in fuch various, in ſuch 
oppofite directions, and ever contributing. 
to the ſupport and advantage of the whole! 
What a pleaſure, when we lift up our- 
ſelves in thought from the earth to the 
ſkies, and are loft among the, number- 
leſs multitude of ſuns and worlds, of ſources 
of exiſtence and life, of new theatres of 
th2 majeſty and glory of God, and ſoar 

from 
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from one part of his immeaſurable king- 
dom to another, and never diſcover either 
border or limits to his power and wiſdom ! 
when we find the Creator of the world 
every where great, immenſely great in 
every part as in the whole, in a grain of 
land as in the fabric of the world, im- 

ꝛenſely great, and immentely good! What 
a delightful, what a raviſhing ſentiment of 
our powers, of our exiſtence, of our rela- 
tionſhip with the world and its author, muſt 
theſe conſiderations and proſpects excite in 
our hearts! With what a pure and ſpiri- 
rual pleaſure muſt we be filled! and this, 
in a greater or a leſs degree, muſt every 
enlargement of our views, every addition 
to our knowledge, every not totally ſuc- 
ceſsleſs inveſtigation of nature and the de- 
ſign of things, produce; every ſtep where- 
by we approach to the diſcovery of truth, or 
v hich gives us a plainer and clearer concep- 
tion of the truths we already know. This 
is produced in particular by the confidera- 
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tion of the doctrines of religion, as God 
himſelf has revealed them in his word, and 
Principaily by Jeſus. The purer, the 
richer, the more certain the fources of this 
knowledge be, the more muſt they ſatisfy 
our thirſt after illumination, and truth, 
and aſſurance; the more true and laſting 
pleaſure muſt we acquire from them. 


A third ſource of ſpiritual pleaſure lies 
particularly in reflections on ourſelves, on 
ur nature, our powers and faculties, our 
preſent and future condition. Certainly, 
a wide and fruitful field of meditation, 
which, if we love goodneſs, with all our 
faults and infirmitics, opens to us far more 
pleaſant than unpleaſant views, ſupplies us 
with far more materials for agrecable than 
diſagreeable ſenſations. What man but 
muſt rejoice in his exiſtence, when he 
knows and feels it, when he bas learnt 
what 1s, and has been, and will be; when, 
with all his imperfections and weaknefles, 
be 
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he evidently diſcovers in himſelf the linea- 
ments of the image of God, the germ of 
future dignity and grandeur ; when he ſees 
how much he may increaſe from everlaſt- 
ing to everlaſting, in knowledge and vir- 
tue, and activity, and bliſs ! when we re- 
flect what God has already done for man 


by Jeſus, and how much greater tLings he 


allows him to hope for in the future world! 
What prolific diſpoſitions, what great, and 


as yet almoſt unopened abilities, what ac- 


tive and effective powers, but at preſent 
circumſcribed and limited on all fides, and 
reſtrained and compreſſed, does he find in 
himſelf, when he at times inveſtigates the 
texture of his ſoul, and obſerves the ac- 
tivity and career of his ſpirit ! then how 
muſt his appointment rejoice him; and 
how much greater and nobler muſt this joy 
be than all ſenfible and tranſient things can 
give him! | 


T 4 Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, it is a grezt ſpiritual pleaſure, 
when we labour at our moral improvement, 
and find our labour attended by happy 
effects, What a delightful ſenſation we 
feel when we have avoided one temptation 
to fin, or fortunately conquered another ! 
when we form a good purpoſe and carry it 
into execution now, no more to commit 
a fault that uſed ſo often and fo ſuddenly 
to ſurprize us, no longer to ſubmit to its 
ſtrong attractions! then to perform with 
readinels and joy ſome good and generous 
action, which uſed to feem ſo hard, to 
which we were much averſe, and muſt- be 
urged to it by compulſion ! What a plea» 
ture when we perceive a greater degree of 
truth, order, and harmony conſtantly pre- 
fiding over our diſpoſitions, our ſentiments, 
our opinions, and our actions; that we are 
ever more ſeldom liable to error and fin, 
ſeldomer deccived by ſenſual defires, or 
driven about by inordinate paſſions ; that 
var love of goodneſs is always improving in 

ſtrength 
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ſtrength and activity; that we are con- 


fAantly advancing towards chriſtian perfec- 
tion and freedom, and thereby to a nearer 


reſemblance with Jefus, our leader and 


lord, - and ever more fit fo be in fellowſhip 
with Cod himſelf! to conquer oneſelf, and 
to overcome the world; to be able to 
tranſport oneſelf from bondage to freedom; 
to feel new life, new ſtrength within ; to 
be proceeding on the way of wiſdom and 
virtue; to be conſtantly advancing nearer 
to the mark of our high calling, —what in- 


trinfic, what pure delights muſt a man 


procure himſelf thereby, who feels his own 
dignity, and ſtrives after perfection! and 
how much more value muſt theſe pleaſures 
acquire in his eyes, as all of them are 


adapted to procure him riches and honour, 


to improve his circumſtances, and to give 
him ſenſual pleaſures ! 


We enjoy, fifchly, ſpiritual pleaſures, 
when we hold uſcful and inſtructive dif 
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courſe with others ; when we reciprocally 
impart our obſervations, our doubts and 
experiences to each other; confirm one 
another in our good and chriſtian diſpoſi- 
tions ; when in this communion we deli- 
berate on our affairs and proſpects both in 
the preſent and the future world ; and this 
in the fpirit of love; in the language of 
confidence, and in the abundance of our 
heart! Then one thought brings forth and 
develops another; one ſentiment excites 
and carroborates another, one heart warms 
and rejoices another. One helps another 
forward in the way of improvement, of 
wiſdom, of happineſs and virtue. Each 
partakes of the light, of the warmth, of 
the life, and the powers af the reſt. And 
what is more bleſſed, than in this way to 
give and to receive, and thereby to unite 
onefelf more cloſely with wiſe and good 
men ! how far muſt this noble ſpiritual 
pleaſure, which is never exhauſted and 
neyer infipid, which brings after it neither 

vexation 
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vexation nor remorſe, how far muſt it ex- 
cel every other, every ſmaller kind of ſpt- 
ritual focial pleaſure ! 


A fixth ſource of ſpiritual pleaſure, no 
leſs rich, and ſtill purer than the former, 
is a general hearty bencvolence towards all 
mankind. - How delighted muſt this make 
the ſpirit of the man, of the chriſtian ! 
what mild and genial ſenſations muſt it ex- 
cite and ſupport! he ſees his brethren and 
fiſters in all the human race, creatures and 
children of his heavenly Father; ſharers 
in his immortality, and the glories of ever- 
laſting life; how pleaſant then muſt their 
countenances be to him ! how much beau- 
ty, goodneſs, and amiablenefs, muſt he ſee 


in them, which is and remains inviſible to 


the eyes of the envious, the malicious, and 


the thoughtleſs man! how great a ſhare, 


how agrecable, and delightful a ſhare does 
he take in their fortunes, their merit, their 
ſucceſs, and their adyances in the way of 

2 Per- 
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perfection | how heartily does he rejoice 


therein! how bleſſed in them and with 
them; while all is indifferent to the unfeel- 
ing man, who finds nothing in it for his 
thoughts or his ſenſations ! 

And when he proportionably exerts his 
benevolence, and is actually beneficent to- 
wards his brethren, in ſerving and helping 
them, in comforting and chearing them, 
in leflening their miſery, in advancing their 
happineſs; when he in general leads a uſe- 
ful life, and is productive of goodneſs 
about him : how happy is he then ! what 
pleaſures ſtream into his heart, and what (till 
purer has he not to hope for, what inex- 
hauſtible ſources of pleaſure in futurity, in 
the proſpect of all the good conſequences 
of his beneficent deeds ! 


Laſtly, Sirs, the nobleſt and moſt ex- 
alted Kind of ſpiritual pleaſure, are doubt- 
leis the pleaſures of piety, Repreſent to 
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vourlſelves, that at leaſt you may acquire 
ſome conceptions of this pleaſure; repre- 
ſent to yourſelves a man, who raiſes him- 
ſelf with his whole ſpirit to the Moſt High, 
whoſe whole ſoul 1s penetrated with thoughts 
of God, who feels the preſence of him 
with ſtronger vivacity than ordinary, per- 
ceives his power, his wiſdom, his goodneſs 
on all fides, in the cleareſt light, feels 
that, in this God he lives, and moves, and 
has his being, that his God is his cre- 
ator, his protector, his father, his bene- 
factor, and wil! be ſo for ever; that 
through him he ſubſiſts, and thinks, and 
acts, and is happy; a man who rejoices in 
his God, and enjoys a clo and intimate 
connection with him, experiences the 
higheſt, and conſtantly ethcient benevo- 
lence of this God towards him, meditates 
on all the good cts he has received of him, 
and expects, in perfect confidence, itil 
larger ſupplies of bounty from him; a 
man that proſtrates hin; ſelf before the great 

tent 
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parent of the world, in ſentiments of re- 
verence and love, addrefſes him as the 
Being from whom all things proceed, and 
to whom all things belong, loſes him- 
ſelf in reflections on his majeſty and ſplen- 
dor, repoſes entirely on his will, in perfect 
confidence ſurrenders to him the guidance 
and ditection of his life, lays all his 
thoughts, his ſentiments, his deſires, his 
wants, his cares, his hopes, without dread 
or hefitation, before him, and from the 
fulneſs of divine power and love imbibes 
and enjoys Whatever can ſtrengthen and 
comfort, and improve, and bleſs him; a 
man who repreſents this God to himſelf, 
as he is revealed to us by Jefus, feels the 
entire felicity of his near connection and 
relationſhip with the only-begotten of the 
Father, with the Saviour and deliverer 
of men,. the entire felicity of a redeemed 
of the Lord, of being a member of his 
piritual body, of being a chriſtian, and of 
tus having fellowſhip with the Father, 
and with Jeſus his fon; a man, who, in 


thete 
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theſe blefſed views, theſe inward ſenti- 
ments of the Godhead, unites himſelt with 
all his brethren upon earth in the preſence 
of their common father, who embraces them 
all, like him, in the arms of his benevo- 
tence and love, who ſtrives to bring them 
all with himſelf to a nearer approximation 
to him, to render them more well-pleafing 


in his fight, and to enlarge their capacities 


of his dilection and goodneſs; a man, in 
ſhort, who loſes from his fight what is ter- 
reſtrial and tranſient, already tranſports 
himfelt in {pirit, into his future and better 
ſtate, joins the 10ctety of juſt men made 
perfect, ſoars to the abodes of ſuperior 
ſpirits, already taſtes fomething of their 
purer felicity, and enjoys betorehand the 
pleaſures he is hereafter to receive; repre— 
ſent to yourſelves, I fav, ſuch a man, ſuch 
a chriſtian, and pronounce whether ſuch 
practices of piety do not render him happy 
in a high degree; whether the pleature, 
the ſatistaction, the joy they procure him, 

maſt 
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muſt not be the greateſt, the moſt exalted, 
the moſt excellent of all the pleaſures 
whereot he is capable. 


Echold then ſo many abundant fources 
of lpiritual pleaſures that ſtand open to 
you! You may all draw water out of theſe 
wells of ſalvation !—draw joy and felicity 
from them Spiritual pleaſures are not 
reſerved excluſively to, the ſcholar or the 
divine. No; they are adapted to you all! 
None are deficient in all the faculties and 
means for the. enjoyment of them; none 


can neglect them without manifeſtly injur- 
ing his happineſs. But indeed they are not 


alike copious to all, equally lively, equally 
agreeable and delighttul. Indeed they mult 
be almoſt wholly unknown and foreign to 
you, it you do not exerciſe your ſpiritual 
powers, if you do not clevate thera above 
ſenſible things, if you do not accuſtom 
vourſelves to reflect upon what you ſce, 
what you hear, what you do, and what 

n JOU 
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you experience; if you ſtudiouſly avoid 
retirement and filence, the parent of the 
pureſt of ſpiritual pleaſures; or if you 
regard knowledge, and wiſdom, and vir- 
tue, as indifferent things. 


Avoid theſe miſtakes, Sirs, if you would 
underſtand what ſpiritual plæaſures are, and 
enjoy them when underſtood. Exerciſe 

' yourſelves in whatever may procure you 
ſuch pleaſures, though at firſt they ſhould 
ſeem hard or diſagreeable to you. As 
there are various kinds of ſenſible pleaſures 
of which we cannot partake, unleſs we have 
learnt and practiſed them; fo likewiſe muſt 
our capacities be drawn forth and exerciſed f 
to ſpiritual pleaſures, our taſte muſt be 1 
framed to them, we muſt know them, muſt | 
uſe the proper means to acquire them, 
mult enjoy, and learn to enjoy them more, 


Learn to reflect, to think with conſci- 
ouſneſs and conſideration, think on what | 
Vor. I, U you. | | 
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you have thought of, again and again, till 
it be clear and plain to your underſtanding, 
and important to your heart. Study to 
read, to hear, to feel, and to obſerve, with 
attention, reflection, and intereſt, Learn 
to collect your thoughts, and prevent their 
diſperſion. Frequently call them off from 
outward things, and direct them to your- 
ſelf, to your preſent condition, and your 
future ſtate, Learn particularly to con- 
verſe with God, in all fituations to think 
of him and to behold him, to triumph in 
his exiſtence, his preſence, and his bene- 
factions, Learn to pray, and thereby to have 
communion with him. Do this, though 
never ſo imperfectly at firſt, in ever fo 
| ſhort, ſo interrupted, and ſo irkſome a way, 
from your infirmity and want of practice. 
But do it frequently; devote certain hours. 
and times thereto; return to it again; let 
not your weakneſſes terrify you from it; 
think not to reap before you have ſown. 
The oftener, the more 1ledulouſly you do 

| this, 
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this, ſo much the eafier and the more 
chearfully will you do it, ſo much the 
more pleaſure will you procure and find, 
ſo much the higher reliſh for this kind of 
pleaſures; and ſoon you will not be able to 
do without it, you will prefer it infinitely 
beyond any thing elfe. 


I will not ſay, that you muſt relin- 
quiſh all ſenſual pleaſures, for ſceking 
and enjoying only ſuch as are ſpiritual. - 
No; you may enjoy them both; but theſe 
are much purer, nobler, and more laſting 
than the others ; theſe will render you far 
more perfect and happy than they can do; 
they muſt be of infinitely greater value to 
you, if you would be what you are or- 
dained to be as men, and as chriſtians, 


And herein, Sirs, you mult take Jeſus, 
our great captain and guide, tor your pat- 
tern, who has gone the way of wiſdom and 
happineſs before you. He enjoyed like- 

U 2 wiſe 
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wiſe ſenſual pleaſures; ſat down to feaſts ; 
aſſociated with men of various kinds; ate 
and drink, as he ſays himſelf, like other 
folks, without diſtinguiſhing himſelf from 
them by an extraordinary auſterity. But 
ſpiritual pleaſures had infinitely the pre- 
ference with him. To do the will of him 
that ſent him, and to finiſh his work, and 
to be uſeful to his brethren, was his 
food, his pleaſanteſt, his darling buſineſs, 
The pleaſure of doing good was peferred 
by him to all the conveniencies of life, to 
ſleep, to reſt, and to every other comfort. 
He paſt whole nights in prayer and thankf- 
giving; not from compulſion, not becauſe 
it was his duty ; but becauſe it was his de- 
light, and his real life. He took part in 
all that happened around him; but always 
ſo that his ſpirit was buſy in it, reflecting 
upon it, and ſeeking to apply it by ſome 
means or other to the inſtruction and ad- 
vantage of ſuch as ſtood by. God, fu- 
turity, his miſſion from the Father, his re- 

| turn 
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turn to him, his grand, beneficent work 
on earth, were ever before his eyes, and 
ever in his heart. Love towards God, his 
heavenly Father, and love towards men, 
directing and bleſſing him at every ſtep, 
were the ſoul of all his ſentiments and ac- 
tions, the fource of his ſublime, his god- 
like joy! Endeavour to reſemble him in 
this, all of you who endeavour after chriſ- 
tian perfection and happineſs. Conſider 
yourſelves not barely as ſenſual creatures; 
not merely as mortal, but alſo as immortal 
men; not merely as ſtrangers and pilgrims 
on the earth, but likewiſe as the citizens 
of heaven; confine not your views to things 
viſible and tranſitory, but extend them to 
the inviſible and eternal; ſtrive to fulfill 
your whole vocation, and ſo poſſeſs every 
real joy, every kind of felicity which God 
hath prepared for you, both in this and 
the future world. 
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Be filled with the ſpirit. 
Epheſ. v. 18. 
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EVOTION, this nobleſt of all ſpiri- 

tual pleaſures; devotion undergoes 

the reproach, not only of confeſſedly wicked 
men, but at times likewiſe of better diſ. 
poſed perſons, as promiſing more than it 
performs, as being more cried up than its 
merits deſerve, The principles, however, 
on which theſe judgements are founded are 
very different. The former, the vicious 
man, has no ſentiment, no feeling for re- 
fined ſpiritual pleaſures. God, and reli- 
gion, and filent meditation upon them, are 
matters 
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matters of no importance to him; often, 
perhaps, irkſome or frightful to him. He 
therefore rejects every thing he hears ſaid 
2nd reported of the joys of this nature, as 
the effects of fancy and ſelf-deceit. The 
latter, the well-diſpoſed man, does not 
proceed fo far. The exerciſes of religion 
are net indifferent to him. He has ſug- 
geſtions and preſentiments in their favour, 
that they may be uſeful and agreeable. He 
has obſerved theſe exerciſes not abſolutely 
without pleaſure. But prejudices, want 
of experience, imperfect examinations of 
the ſubject, prevent him from taking them 
for what they really are, from enjoying 
what others pretend to enjoy therein; 
and the ſuſpicion of their being leſs im- 
portant, and leſs productive, is continually 
increaſing upon him.—I have frequently, 
ſays he to himſelf, I have frequently heard 
of the value, the excellency, and the uti- 


lity of devotion. Devotion, it is ſaid, 
diffuſes 
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diffuſes the cleareſt light over the under- 
ſtanding of man; warns his heart with 
the nobleſt ſentiments, with the moſt de- 
lightful ſenſations of the love of God and 
man; is his be{t comtorter in all the cares 
and troubles of life; procures him the 
pureſt and the ſublimeſt joys ; and brings 
him conſtantly nearer to the divinity, I will 
believe it, ſays the miſtaken or the feeble 
chriſtian, fince people ſay ſo. The teſti- 
mony is of weight with me. But my experi- 
ence, I muſt confeſs, is not in correſpond- 


ence with it. I pray, I read too; I attend 


the church ſervice ; and I do all this with 
attention, and in the view of becoming 
better and happier. But the illumination, 
the pleaſure, the joy, which others boaſt, 
I feel nothing of. On the contrary, the 
performance of theſe duties 1s frequently 
burdenſome to me, I am often forced to do 
violence to myſelf, if I would avoid diſ- 
traction on ſuch occaſions ; and, after theſe 

exerciſes, 
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exerciſes, I commonly find myſelf neither 
better, nor more at reſt, nor more ſatiſ- 
fied than I was before. Let a ſtrong temp- 
tation preſent itſelf, I fall as directly under 
it. If any misfortune befalls me, it as 
quickly overſets me. If I ſuffer any con- 
ſiderable loſs, I can ſcarcely ſupport it. Am 
I to make any ſacrifice to virtue, to forego 
all thoughts of revenge, or to do good 
to my enemy ? I am deficient in power and 
inclination to it, If I fall into danger, I 
no more know what part to take, or whom 
to truſt. Where then is the mighty ad- 
vantage, the great bleſſing of devotion ? 
Is it not all, perhaps, fanaticiſm and fancy ? 
No; that it is not, my chriſtian brother, 
my chriſtian ſiſter! it is truth and reaſon ? 
it 1s really and truly what ſuch as under- 
. Nand aud revere it, give out that it is. 
The deficiency of thy experience cannot 
demonſtrate the contrary. It only demon- 
ſtrates, that thy devotion is not what it 
might and what it ought to be, 


Every 


——— — — 
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Every thing that paſſes for devotion is 
not truly ſuch. No term perhaps is more 
laviſhed, miſapplied, and prophaned than 
this. One While it is made to ſignify 
outward, ceremonious, uſages and ſolem- 
nities. At another, the merely being pre- 
ſent at the public worſhip. Sometimes 4 
cold reading or repeating of certain forms 
of prayer. And ſometimes every reflection, 11 
however erroneous, in God or religion, is | 
honoured with this reſpectable name— — 1 
Yet all this is not devotion. At moſt, it + | 
is only ſomething like devotion, or ſome- | i 
thing that may excite it.—lIt can therefore | | 
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poſſeſs none of the value, procure none of b 
the advantages, nor afford us any of the joys 1 
which devotion confers upon us. — No; 4 
this is not what the words of the apoſtle 14 
imply, the being filled with the ſpirit. ; 
The fignification of this is much larger, 01 
It means a heart thoroughly impreſſed with f 
the doctrines of religion and chriſtianity, 
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and a perfect confidence in them. To ſet- 
tle your notions on this matter, to warn 
you againſt miſconceptions about it, and 
to give ſome ſuggeſtions to worthy and 
fruitful devotion, is the defign ot my pre- 
ſent diſcourſe. To this end 1 ſhall do two 


things, 


Firſt, point out to you what devotion is, 
wherein its value conſiſts, what benefit it 
procures to mankind; and 


Then, what is required of a man, what 
he muſt do, wherein he muſt exerciſe him- 
ſelf, of what he muſt beware, for obtain- 
ing the advantages of it, and in particular 
for enjoving the pure pleaſure we are pro- 
miſed from devotion, and for conſtantly 
improving that enjoy ment. 


Devotion is not ſo much a duty, as the 


prerogative and the reward of duty. It is 


not to be commanded; not to be extortcd ; 


all 


all men are not capable of it; all cannot 
enjoy it in the ſame manner, and to the 
ſame degree. It is the property rather of 
the confirmed and trained than of the weak 
and unſettled chriſtian. It beſpeaks an en- 
lightened mind, a good, well-regulated 
heart, an innocent conduct, free from all 
intentional tranſ-reſſions and iniquities, a 


certain exerciſe and ſkill in reſlecting on 


ſpiritual matters, a confirmed tate for 
them; in ſhort, a certain avidity for re- 
tiremen:, and for ſelf- inveſtigation. When 
the man, the chriſtian, who finds himſelf 
in poſſeſſion of theſe, collects himſel7 from 
diſtraction, betakes himſelf to retirement, 
and there directs his meditations towards 


God and facred things, the attention he be- 


ſtows on theſe matters is devotion. "Theſe 
things will be of the utmoſt importance to 
him; his heart will take the greateſt, the 
ſtrongelt intereſt in them ; hence will pro- 
ceed ſentiments of reverence, of love, of 
gratitude towards God, a hearty confidence 
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in him, a perfe& ſubmiſſion to his will, 
ſentiments of joy, of hope, of affiance, of 
aſpirations after purer and more exalted 
virtue and happineſs, after a cloſer con- 
nection with God, a more intimate union 
with Jeſus, as the chiefrain and head of the 
chriſtian fold. And then he enjoys the he- 


nefit of devotion, the advantages and the 


pleaſures it procures its friends and con- 
fidents. And how great are theſe advan- 
tages! how diverſified theſe benefits and 


pleaſures ! | . 


Nothing elevates and fortifies the ſpirit 
of a man more than devotion. He lifts up 
himſelf to God, and meditates on his great- 
neſs and glory; he exalts himſelf to the 
Father of ſpirits, to the eternal ſource of 
light, of power, of truth, of beauty, and 
perfection. He feels his connection, his 
intimate, indiſſoluble, his bleſſed connec- 
tion with this firſt, and greateſt, and beſt 


of beings, He ſees and conſiders all things 
around 
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around him, 2s the work of his hands, as 
the objects of his providence and his boun- 
ty. He fees and conſiders himſelf as his 
creature, as his rational ſubject, as his 
eminently favoured child, as the object of 
his loving-kindnels and mercy, as an itiſtru- 
ment of his all-quickening ſpirit, his ever- 
operating power, And when he thus ap- 
proaches his Creator and Father, and has 
ſuch a communion with him, how much 
more juſtly, - getteroufly, and nobly does 
he learn to think, and judge, and feel! 
how readily does he perceive the wretched- 
neſs of all human grandeur ! how fat does 
he ſoar above the thouſands of little terreſ- 
trial concerns, ſo many infignificant ob- 
jets of the envy, the jealouſy, and the 
diſſentions of mankind ! how is he occu- 
pied with more and much loftier things, 
in cloſe participation, with delight and 
love! and what ſtrength muſt this impart 
to his ſpirit! how infinitely muſt it enlarge 
the ſphere and the comprehenſion of his 

Vor, I. X under- 
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underſtanding ! how much the ſenſibility of 
his heart! how much more noble, more 


heavenly, more godlike ſentiments, muſt 
it give him! | 


For theſe reaſons, nothing carries a man 
farther on his progreſs in virtue than de- 
votion. It makes him more acquainted 
with God, the original of all that is beau- 
tiful, and good, and eſtimable, and lovely. 
It renders him more intimate with Jeſus, 
the viſible likeneſs of his Father, the ſum 
and ſubſtance of all human perfection. It 
opens to him on all ſides greater diſplays 
of truth, and order, and goodnels in every 
part of the immenſe kingdom of God, in 
the government of the Moſt High. It 
makes him feel the dignity of his nature, 
and the grandeur of his vocation. It kin- 
dles and inflames his ardour to become 
what he is capable of being. It tranſports 
him over the boundaries of death and the 
grave, and there gives him a glimpſe of 

Z | the 
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the glorious conſequences of his endea- 
vours, to think and to act well, and to do the 
will ot his God. And muſt not this make 
virtue ever the dearer to him, the practice 
of it conſtantly eaſier, and all the ſacrifices 
it calls him to much more agreeable ? 
Muſt not this kindle in him an ardent zeal 
to acquire a nearer and nearer reſemblance 
to Chriſt, to imitate God, his heavenly 
Father, and to fit himſelf for that future 
life in which his faculties will be improved, 
and his virtues exalted ? 


Nothing likewiſe affords a ſurer refuge 
to the pious againſt the troubles and vexa- 
tions of lite than devotion. In the folemn 
hours of devotion, he ſees every thing in 
quite another light, in connections totally 
different. Then many evils ceaſe to be 
evils in his fight, and are transformed into 
bleſſings. Many a gloomy period of his 
lite then brightens up, and that which ap- 
peared to him a rough and devious way, 
1 becomes 
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becomes a ſtraight and even path. He 
then learns to underſtand his appointment, 
though not in its entire coufiſtency, yet he 
lees and underſtands that it has a confiſtency, 
and that the wiſeſt and beſt, Then he ap- 
proaches with filial freedom to his Father 
in heaven, opens his heart before him, caſts 
all his cares upon him, repoſes himſelf 
entirely on the will of him, who conſtantly 
wills and does the beſt. In his preſence 
he fears no evil; under his protection he 
dreads no danger; his gracious and pa- 
ternal countenance has nothing terrible and 
revengeful in it, exen when he ſtumbles 
and falls; he ſees in it, as well as in the 
impreſſion of it, the countenance of Jeſus, 
nothing but commiſeration and grace; 
nay, when he looks up unto him, even 
death lays by its terrors; how can it 
tear him from the hands, frem the heart 
of his Father, whoſe love he ſo intimately 
feels, and whole love 1s as everlaſting as 
himlſelr, | 
Nothing 
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Nothing, in ſhort, yields purer and ſub- 
limer joys to the pious than devotion. 
When ſhall a man more rejoice in his ex- 
iſtence, when is he to give fuller ſcope to 
his joy, than when he thinks on his inti- 
mate connection with his Creator and Va- 
ther, and his being preſent with him? 
When has he more cauſe to be delighted 
with life, and ſatisfied with his lot, than 4 
when he is ſenſible to the dignity and hap- = 
pineſs of a creature formed after the image | | 
of God, of a chriſtian whom a bleſſed im- 14 
mortality awaits; than when the lovelieſt f 
proſpects in a better world lie open to his 


view; when he is animated by the moſt | | 
infallible hope of being more cloſely united B 
with Jeſus, and of always approaching ET 
nearer to God; when he feels what pertec- 5 


tion he is capable of, and what bleſſedneſs 
awaits him? And what pleaſures can be 
more defirable or more pure than these, 
which I may enjoy in the moſt lonely ſo- 
litude, and in the loweſt circumitances ; 
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which I may enjoy when I am abandoned 
of all that is without me, of all that ſur- 
rounds me, when every creature refuſes 
me its comfort, its help, its ſupport, when 
I am ſurrounded by darkneſs and death ? 
And all this I may promiſe myſelf from the 
pleaſures of devotion ? on this the pious may 
build in fafety. It will never deny him its 


ſupport and aſſiſtance. This ſanctuary 


ſtands always open, and never will he flee 
to it in vain. So great, Sirs, is the value, 
ſo manifold are the advantages of devotion. 


Would you now enjoy theſe benefits, 
theſe advantages, theſe pleaſures of devo- 
tion? It is then by no means indifferent in 
what manner you begin. A man may fa- 
cilitate the buſineſs; and he may likewiſe 
render it difficult. Herein his own expe- 
rience will be the beſt inſtructor. We 
may, however, preferve you from many 
miſtakes and omiſſions ; we may afford you 
ſome alliſtances; we may call your atten- 

tion 
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tion to the beſt way of treating the matter. 

And to this end, I ſhould hope; the fol- 
lowing r: flections and rules will be of con- 
fiderable ſervice to you. 


The devotion which is to procure us 
pleaſure and joy muſt, in the firſt place, 
be founded on a right knowledge, on juſt 
conceptions of God. If thou art weak and 
unhappy enough, O mortal, to imagine 
God to be a ſullen being, unconnected 
with the world and his creatures, who has 
once given them certain powers, preſcribed 


them certain laws, aſſigned them a certain 


place in the territory of his wide domain, 
and then ſtands in no farther connection 
with them, has no influence upon them, 
and no concern about them; — or, if 
thou thinkeſt God to be only Almighty, 
high above all as- their Creator and Lord, 
before whom all worlds and all mankind 
are nothing, and whoſe power no creature 
is able to refilt ;—or, if thou conceiveſt 
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him to be a ſevere, inexorable, unforgiv- 
ing Being, who holds every fin to be an 
infinite affropt to his majeſty, which can 
never be repaired, never remitted, never 
forgiven, which he muſt neceſſarily puniſh, 
znd is continually ready to puniſh; as a 
Being that requires more of us than we are 
able to perform, who has conſigned the 
greateſt part of his rational offspring ta 
everlaſting perdition, and in whole domi- 
nion more evil than good, more iniſery 
than happineſs prevails; if thou makeſt 
ſuch repreſentations to thyſelf of thy God; 
then certainly thy exerciſes of devotion can 
have no pleaſure, no joy, for thee, The 
thought of thy God mult teirify thee, and 
the more deeply it is unprinted on thy ſoul, 
the longer thou dwelleſt upon it, the more 
diſquietude and torment muſt come upon 
thee. Thou wilt tremble before God as 
thy ſovereign and judge, thou wilt feel his 
authority over thec, and thy dependence 
on him; but thou canſt not enjoy it. — 

Would 
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Would'ſt thou do ſo? Then muſt thou form 


more juſt, more honourable conceptions 
of this awful Being. Thou muſt be ac- 
quainted with God as thy Father ; revere 
him as love itſelf, as him who delighteth 
in the ſatisfactions of his creatures, who 
hath deſigned them all for heppineſs, 
who governs them with mercy and com- 
paſſion ; who is not only righteous towards 
them, but long-ſuffering, gracious, and 
merciful, and leadcth all to perfection that 
are capable of it, though by various ways. 
Thou muſt know and revere him, as he is 
publiſhed to us by Jeſus, as a God who 
will not have us to fear him like flaves, 
þut to love him like children, who allows 
us all free acceſs to him; who receives and 
blefſes us as ſons, and does not treat us 
like bondſmen; who forgives all men their 
_ fins, and will remember them no mote, 
ſo ſoon as they lament and forfake them; 
as a God, who cannot be better and more 
worthily honoured than by placing our con- 

| | | fidence 
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fidence in him, and by expecting real ad- 
vantages, pure goodneſs from him. Only 
then, O chriſtian! when thou haſt thus 
learn: to think of God; and makeſt thy- 
ſelf confident by theſe reflections; only 
then can he fatisfy and rejoice thy heart ; 
only then will every elevation of thy foal, 
every exerciſe of devotion be a comfort 
and a happineſs to thee ! 


Would we, farther, enjoy frequently 
the advantages and pleaſures of devotion, 
and enjoy them in a higher degree ; then 
muſt religion and virtue be the conſtant 
companions and guides of our life. They 
mult animate us at all times, in all places, 
in all our bufineſſes and in all our pleaſures. 
They muſt never totally ceaſe from acting 
upon us. The pious man ſets the Lord 
always before him. The thoughts of God 
are neither ſtrange to hini, nor at a diſtance 
from him. He hath ſo interwoven them 


with the whole texture of his mind, and in 
| ſuch _ 
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fuch various ways, that every thing re- | 
minds him of his heavenly Father, every ; | 
thing calls him to him, ſo that thefe re- | 
flections dart a living light around his ſoul, | 
and render thoſe things habitually im- 
portant to him wherein mankind in ge- 
neral ice not the leaſt occafion of con- 
: cern; where they will pronounce him a 
fool fer taking any intereſt in them. Theſe 
thoughts thus often fill him in the mo- 
ments of ſacred ſilence, and of internal ex- 
altation of his heart to God, amidſt the 
buſtle of ſociety, in the buſineſs of his vo- 
cation, and thereby teach him to enjoy ſo- ; 
cial pleaſures with more cheartulnefs and | 
innocency, and to fulfill more faithfully 
the duties of ſocial life. Thus often does 
he feel the intimate preſence of his God, 
comprehend diſtinctly the language of his 
wiſdom and goodneis in every plant, in 
every tree, in every animal, in every re- 
gion, in the dawning of the morn, in the 
tummcr's day, in the ſolitary bower, by 
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the brink of the placid ſtreain, in the aw- 
ful gloom of the forclt; and there erects 
altars to the God whom he has not ſeen, 
but has intenſely thought of and ſenſibly 
felt, monuments in his heart which in a 
thoutand ſimilar circumſtances, finular re. 
flections, and ſenſations; he raiſes within. 
He ſees and hears, as it were, his Maker, 
in the ruſhing of the torrent, in the howl- 
ing of the winds, in the murmurs of the 
breeze, in the approach of the ftormy 
cloud, in the flaſh of the vivid lightning, 
and the majeftic ſounds of thunder, in the 
mild refreſhing ſhower, and in the more co- 
pious falls of rain! He fees and hears him 
with ſtill greater energy in mankind, his 
image, when he diſcovers truth, and good- 
neſs, and benevolence, generous ſentiments, 
and cordial love in the features, the looks, 
the diſcourſes, the actions of his brethren. 
—And thus never is God far from him. 
He fecks and he finds him, and enjoys his 
preſence, be he where he may, buſied 

how 
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how he will, alone or in company, ſur- 
rounded by animate or inanimate creatures. 
He exiſts and lives, and moves in God. 
And, when he collects his ſcattered 
thoughts, and directs his whole attention 
to him whom his ſoul loveth, and whoſe 
favour is its life, and can do this without 
interruption from external things, how 
blefled muſt theſe huurs, theſe moments 


be ! how much muſt theſe meditations ex- 
pand and warm his heart! what lofty 


flights his ſpirit takes! what lively fenſa- 
tions act upon his frame! how nearly it 


brings him to the prime tource of light 
and telicity ! 


Would'ſt thou therefore underſtand, and 
learn to enjoy the pleatures of devotion, O 
thou who complaineſt of the want of them; 
then make the thoughts of God familiar 
to thee, Send him not away when he pre- 
ſents himſelf to thy ſpirit; he can accom- 
modate himſelf with all thy other thoughts, 

thy 
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thy ſentiments, thy employments, and thy 
pleaſures, it they be but moderate. and in- 
nocent. Solace thyſelf much rather in 
theſe meditations; cheriſh and ſupport 
them as often as thou canſt ; imprint them 
deeply on thine heart, if thou would'ſt en- 
joy them by recollection, even when they 
are paſt. —Do fo likewiſe with every thing 
that relates to religion, with every doctrine, 
every command, every promiſe, and every 
example of chriſtianity. Do ſo particu- 
larly with the refleCtions on Jeſus, our Savi- 
our and leader, the ſimilitude and the vice- 
gerent of God, our Lord, and our King. 
Let his image, the image of his wiſdom, 
his ſerene and exalted devotion, his generous 
philanthropy, his noble ſentiments and 
kind behaviour, be frequently before thine 
eyes, be often preſent, and, as it were, 
viſible to thez, Make thyſelf conſtantly 
more and more familiar with theſe thoughts 
and ſenſations; bind them ſtill cloſer and 


cloſer with all that thou thinkeſt and feeleſt 
befiles, 
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befides, with whatever is in any way im- 
portant to thee. Thus, when thou under- 
takeſt any peculiar exerciſe of devotion, 
thou wilt undertake no buſineſs that is fo- 
reign tothee; thou wilt not be going into un- 


known regions, but entering thy own pot- 


ſeſſions ; perſevere in that which at firſt thou 
canſt only endure for a moment, and enjoy 
that pleaſure in a greater degree, in com- 
pleter freedom, which may {wecten every 
day of thy life, but which now enhances 
the value of only ſome inſtants of it. 


Would you, in the third place, enjoy 
the advantages and the pleaſures of piety, 
and not be deceived in your expectations, 
then do not defire to enjoy them always 
in the ſame degree. By ſo doing, you 
would endeavour after what is impoſhbl-, 
what 1s contrary to the nature of man, and 
of devotion itſelf, and thus your hopcs 
would often fail you. Our comprehenſions 
even of the moſt important matters, can- 
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not always poſſeſs the ſame degree of pre- 
cifion ; our ſenſations cannot at all times 
have the ſame degree of vivacity and force, 
Light and heat have their various changes, 
their alternate revolutions in the moral as 
well as in the natural world, and in every 
particular perſon, as in human ſociety at 
large. So when we direct our thoughts to 
God and 1cligion, to the moſt important 
and moſt exalted objects, how much de- 
pends on the temperament at that particular 
time, on our outward circumſtances, on 
the affairs we have been purſuing, on the 
perſons we have ſeen and converſed with, 
on the books we have read, or are then 
employed in reading ! How different are 
even the doctrines of religion which we 
make the ſubject of our meditations or our 
pious exerciſes! how various are the ſides 
on which we may behold them ! and how 
different therefore the impreſſions they muſt 
make upon us! all of them cannot move 
us alike, all of them cannot charm us; 

3 all 
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all of them cannot draw forth the tears of 
grief, of tenderneſs, or joy. One while 
our underſtanding is moſt employed; at 
another, our heart; and ſometimes both 
at once. Now, the ſentiment of our tranſ- 
greſſions and failings bows us down to the 
abyſs, pierces us with ſhame and remorſe : 
at another time, we as fincerely confeſs, 
and abhor, and condemn them, but with- 
out the ſame painful ſenſation. Now, the 
thoughts of God, of his majeſty and 
greatneſs, ſo fully poſſeſs us, make all 
the conceptions and ſentiments that be- 
long thereto at once ſo predominant and 
active, ſets all that is connected with it 
in our whole ſyſtem of thought and ſen- 
timent ſo much in motion, that we are to- 
tally loſt in aſtoniſhment and adoration : 
at another time leſs copious rays from the 
ſplendor of the glory of God ſtream abour 
our eyes, we conſider them with more 
compoſure, diſtinguiſh them with greater 
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facility and clearneſs; and this, though 
not with tranſporting, yet with pure and 
real joy. One while we are more diſpoſed 
to reflect on the doctrines of religion with 
a tranquil ſpirit, to rectify our conceptions 
of them, to penetrate deeper into their 
principles and connections, and then com- 
monly experience no vehement ſenſations: 
at another, we make a more immediate 
uſe of theſe doctrines, apply them directly 
to our quiet, to our comfort, or our en- 
couragement, conſider and treat them ſo, 
as if they were promulgated merely for us, 
and were only to be applied to the preſent 
event; and thereby taſte and enjoy their 
ſweetneſs and efficacy the more, and are 
warmed and cheared by livelier ſentiments. 
— But are not the one fort as profitable and 
as neceſſary as the other? Can we ever 
repreſent to ourſelves clearly and plainly 
what is true and good? can we ever prove it 
with reflection and ſentiment? can we ever 
think on God and his preſence with a quiet 

| mind. 
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mind, or feel it more intimately, without 
being the better, the more tranquil, and 
the more happy for it? or does pleaſure 
ceaſe to deſerve that name becauſe it does 
not produce tranſports in us? Is ſerenity 
and peace not a pleaſant and defirable ſtate, 
becauſe it does not break out in the rap- 
tures of joy ?—And if our exerciſes of de- 
votion are at times unfruitful, and neither 
our mind nor our heart are ſtrongly and 
extraordinarily intereſted in them, will 
they not ſtill always be good and profitable, 
to us, for the renewal of certain important, 
ſalutary repreſentations, principles, and 
conclufions, and for rendering us thereby 
leſs unmindful of them? 


This will happen to you at times, how- 
ever fincerely you may wiſh to glow with 
the ardours of devotion, to enjoy the ſub- 
iime(t plcafures of it; how much ſoever 
zou may have actually enjoyed them at 
other times. Then torment not yourſelves 
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at this caſual want of it; think it not a cri- 
minal hardneſs of your heart ; let it not 
render you diſmayed or dejected. The 
very diſquietude it cauſes you, the un- 
eaſineſs you diſcover about it, are evident 
teſtimonies that this kind of unfeelingneſs, 
or of leſs acute ſenſibility, is no conſe- 
quence of your faulty behaviour, but the 
effect of outward accidental cauſes, or ot 
the infirmity and limited powers of human 
nature. Therefore, expect not of devo- 
tion more than it promiſes. It promiſes 
you advantage, pleaſure, and joy ; but not 
always the moſt evident advantage, the 
moſt fertile enjoyment ; not always the 
moſt lively pleaſure; not always a tranſ- 
porting joy. As various as the natural 
diſpoſitions, capacities, and abilities, the 
conſtitution and temper, and the outward 
circumſtances of the pious are; ſo dif- 
ferent likewiſe are, not the effentials of 
piety, but the force and degree of its ef- 
ſects upon them. 

This 
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This leads me to a fourth conſideration, 
which is neither leſs true nor of leſs im- 
portance, It is this: variation, relaxation, 
and freedom, contribute much to the ad- 
vancement of devotion. We muſt not 
flaviſhly bind ourſelves to any preſcrip- 
tions ; be {crupulous followers of any pat- 
tern; burden ourſelves with any unneceſ- 
ſary injunctions; not require that the 
thoughts and ſentiments ſhould follow each 
other in a certain predetermined order, not 
with a fixed ſolicitude, or with a miſtakea 
conſcientiouſneſs, determine to undertake 
and to do firſt this, and next that part of de- 
votion, and not depart from it till we have 
reached our aim, and compleated our de- 
ſign, or are forced to leave off by languor 
and fatigue. No, every human intelle& 
has its own courſe, its own train of thought; 
no other human intelle& can ſerve it al- 
together for director and guide. And even 
the courſe our ſpirit purſues of its own 
election, is not always the ſame. At one 
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time it is more diſpoſed to one way, and 
then to another, of employing its powers. 
now more inclined to reflection and invel- 
tigation, then more to contemplation and 
ſentiment now ſome religious doctrines, 
Views, diſpoſitions, or hopes, are of moſt 
importance, and then others: at one time 
it can more readily embrace a number of 
objects at once, than at another; at one 
time can take a loftier flight above viſible 
things than it can at another, 


The pious man has 2 wide field before 
him, no leſs delightful than fertile. In 
which are a hundred pleaſurable paths that 
invite his ſteps, of unnumbered beauties 
that he may contemplate, of various fruits 
that he may enjoy. He cannot purſue, en- 
joy. or profit by them all at once, nor all 
iadiſcriminately at every time. One while 
his eye ſurveys one beautiful proſpect, and 
then another: now the enjoyment of one ſort 
of pleaſant fruit refreſhes and ſtrengthens 


3 him, 
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him, at another time another. The pious 
man betakes himſelf to retirement. Here 
he may prefer various exereiſes of religion. 
He can employ himſelf in reading, or in 
meditation, or in both of them at once: 
he can dwell more on his paſt conduct than 
on his preſent condition. He can yield 
more to his aſtoniſhment at the divine ma- 
jeſty, or to ſentiments of the goodneſs and 
bounties of his God; indulge himſelf more 
in adoration and praiſe, or in thankigiv- 
ing ; more in laying open his own wiſhes 
and views with ſilial freedom, or employ 
himſelf in affectionate petitions for his bre- 
thren : can exalt himſelf more in ſpirit to 
the inviſible God, or hold converſe with 
his Son and meſſenger to the human race, 
Jeſus, our Lord and King: can diſpoſe 
himſelf more to exerciſes of repentance, 
or faith, or love. The pious man cannot 
perform them all at once. To do them all 
in ſucceſſion, in a certain appointed ſeries, 
is a ſort of violence that is at variance both 

with 
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with the nature of man and the nature of 
devotion. He therefore does that to which 
his heart, or the ſentiment öf any parti - 
cular want, or a particular occaſion, in- 
duces and impels him; he likewiſe quickly 
paſſes from one to another ; by no means 
endeayour to force any ſentiment ; but ra- 
ther gives free ſcope to his honeſt aſpira- 
tions and thoughts ; and at all times en- 
joys that pleaſure which ſollicits him, and 
in the plan which it preſcribes; and thus 
the pleaſure of devotion ever retains its 
value, receives new charms, multiplies to 
infinity, and never allows enjoyment to 
turn into diſguſt, | 


Let ſuch of you as are deſirous of expe- 
riencing this, obſerve the rules I have now 
delivered. Learn to form juſt and worthy 
repreſentations of God, and your beha- 
viour towards him; learn to know and to 
revere him as love itſelf; render theſe 
reflections familiar to you; let them con- 
tinually 
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tinually be preſent with you ; bind them 
conſtantly cloſer and clofer with what- 
ever you ſee and hear, whatever you 
think and do, whatever you ſuffer and en- 
joy.—Alſpire not always to the ſupreme 
degree of ſpiritual pleaſure, and of pious 
joy; afflit not yourſelves at the imper- 
fection, the weakneſs and limitation of 
your faculties, which you have in com- 
mon with all mankind, even the beſt of 
men; lay no unneceſſary reſtraint upon 
yourſelves; introduce a greater variety into 
your exerciſcs of devotion ; and avail your- 
ſelves therein of every kind of chriſtian 
freedom; ſo will devotion moſt certainly 
be to you what it is to all its adherents and 
friends; the nobleſt application of our 
higher faculties; the firmeſt ground ol 
ſerenity of mind and a virtuous conduct ; 
the ſtrength and nouriſhment of our ſpirit; 
the joy of our ſolitary hours, and our com- 
fort in all our ſorrows; the immediate 
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and moſt delightful means of communion 
with God and with his fon Jeſus; the 
neareſt way, the beſt preparative, for higher 
perfection; the ſweeteſt, foretaſte of our 
better and happier life hereafter! This 
is the true chriſtian devotion ; and, if once 
you poſſeſs it, it will be conſtantly becom- 
ing, from day to day, more complcte, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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